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GE KNOWS WHAT 
A NEW KITCHEN COSTS. 
THAT’S WHY WE SAY THINK BIG, 
BUT START SMALL. 


Every family would love to 
have a beautiful new kit- 
chen with all the trimmings. 
But prices being what they 
are today, not everyone 
can afford the expense of 
—_ it all at once. 

eneral Electric 
suggests you take an alter- 
nate route. 

We call it phasing: a 
simple idea that helps you 
create your kitchen over 
time rather than overnight. 
So you can spread out the 
cost. And start enjoying your 
new kitchen immediately. 

The photographs on 
the left help explain what 
we mean. 

DESIGN A MASTER PLAN. 

THEN PHASE IT IN. 

First, GE suggests you make 
a list of your , 
needs. Con- 
sider every- 
thing: present | 
and future 
needs, your ie 
life-style, and =e beginning 
your finances. 

Now you're ready 
to proceed. 

PHASE |: ESTABLISH 
YOUR PRIORITIES. 


Start with what you need 





most; maybe it’s a refrigerator. 
If you have a sizable family, 
you may need an extra-large 
freezer and the convenience 
of an ice dispenser built 

right in the door. 

For snacks, you can't 
beat the convenience of a 
GE Toast-R-Oven™ broiler. 

And to save space, the 
GE Spacemaker can opener 
fits under the cabinets. So it’s 
out of the way but never 
out of reach. 

You might start your 
new kitchen differently. It all 
depends on your most 
immediate need. 

PHASE 2: THE PLAN 
BEGINS TO TAKE SHAPE. 
Next, you may opt for a new 
dishwasher. And a GE Trash 
Compactor. For neatness 
and convenience, it's hard 

to resist. 

At this stage, it may also 
make sense to remove the 
cabinets and install new 
counter tops. 

By the way, don't be con- 
cerned with everything 
matching over time, because 
all GE appliances—big 
and small—are designed to 
match in style and color 
from year to year. 











GE has over 100 kitchen appliances to help you live better. 


ASE 3: 
THE BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 


Now you're ready to make 
your kitchen a cook’s dream. 

To save time and space, 
the GE Spacemaker™ micro- 
wave oven fits snugly over 
the range and cooks at 
super speeds. 

For the gourmet, a GE 
Grill-Griddle Range has 
an interchangeable cooktop 
grill that’s perfect for bar- 
becuing, frying or grilling. 

Now for the finishing 
touch: versatile GE lighting. 
Use it under the cabinet for 
better work light. And over- 
head to make your new 
kitchen come alive. 

GE CAN HELP YOU DO'IT. 
Help starts with the GE 
Home Library. A series of 
four colorful booklets on 
all aspects of the home. 

Two booklets 
cover kitchens 
in almost 
every way. 

Justsend | 
your name, ad-“—-—"* 
dress and zip code to: GE 
Home Library, Box 4519, 
Monticello, MN 55365. 
Include 50¢ for postage 
and handling. 





WE BRING 
GOOD THINGS 
TO LIFE. 


GENERAL © > ELECTRIC 





We've just made 

these good-looking 
‘Buicks 

look even better. 











Buick is offering 
special allowances to your 
dealer to make possible year-end savings 
on these popular front-wheel-drive Buicks. - 


Save up to $900 on a new '82 Skyhawk. 
A sizeable sum, indeed. On our smallest, 
but nonetheless luxurious, Buick. Skyhawk. 


Save up to $700 on a new '82 Century. 

Now, during Buick Value Days, is obviously 
the time to buy a brand-new, technologically 
advanced '82 Buick Century. 


Save up to $500 on a new '82 Skylark. 
Buick is making it possible for your dealer 
to pass along Buick Value Days savings on 
our stylish, front-wheel-drive Skylark. 
You must take retail delivery by September 
22, 1982. So hurry on down to your Buick 
dealer's, while Buick Value Days—and his 


supply of these new ‘82 Buicks—last. Wouldnt you really rather have aBuick? 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


hen President Lyndon Johnson demanded a researcher 
to help him prepare speeches, his talent scouts knew 
where to look. L.B.J. hired former TIME Magazine Researcher 


TIME always has attracted astonishingly gifted researchers. 
In the Religion section, the reporter-researcher, a title reflect- 
ing the considerable amount of personal interviewing and on- 
scene reporting the job can often entail, has a Ph.D. in classics 
and is a former Roman Catholic seminarian. In the World sec- 
tion, one researcher is a Soviet specialist who taught 






Cecilia Dempster Bellinger, who had once worked 
in our Maps and Charts department. One day af- 
ter she was on board the White House staff, the 
President, working hard on a text, was heard to 
shout out in frustration, “But Mrs. Bellinger won't 
let me say that!” 

TIME editors and writers, before and since, 
know exactly what L.B.J. was complaining about: 
the often excruciating precision of the TIME re- 
searcher, a quality of mind that requires meticu- 
lous, caring, even reverential, attention to fact. Ev- 
ery week a cadre of researchers puts every word of 
the projected issue of TIME through the most de- 
manding wringer of verification. Estimates TIME 
Chief of Research Leah Shanks Gordon: “We 
check nearly 2.5 million words a year.” 

Leah Gordon has probably checked a few mil- 


MARTA HOLMES Russian at the School of Foreign Service at 





Chief of Research Gordon 


Georgetown University. 

These kinds of qualifications are put to rigor- 
ous use. The magazine constructs a brutal obstacle 
course through which the simplest to the most 
complex fact must pass. Correspondents in the 
field find their stories subjected to a telexed bar- 
rage of researcher questions, called check points, to 
review for accuracy. And before a story is pub- 
lished, correspondents in the field who have con- 
tributed to the story must also review it, word for 
word. Errors, of course, still do occur, often brought 
to our attention by readers; in each case the cause is 
traced and discussed to ensure that that mistake— 
or that kind of mistake—will not be made again. 
Says Gordon: “Because we are a newsweekly, be- 
cause we must provide more detail, more analysis 





lion or so herself in the course of her distinguished career with 
the magazine. A philosophy major at Bryn Mawr College, she 
joined TIME in 1960; during the next 20 years she worked in vir- 
tually every editorial department of the magazine. Today she is 
in charge of the magazine's more than 50 men and women who 
are reporter-researchers. 


and more background, research becomes an important arm to 
making a story successful.” We can give that statement what we 


call a ringing red check. 
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Cover: Angrily reject- 
ing Reagan's Palestin- 
ian proposal, Israel's 
Begin strains the US. 
alliance. » Fierce de- 
bate among Jewish 
leaders. » Life in Jor- 
dan and in the West 
Bank, and an inter- 
view with Lebanon's 
Gemayel. See WORLD. 











Congress overrides a 
presidential veto. 

>» Economic blues hit 
the Lone Star State. 

> Launch ofa “free 
enterprise” missile. 
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Led by a splendid new 
production of Sweeney 
Todd, cable kicks off 
an ambitious season 
of classic drama and 
Broadway musicals. 
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Israel has built much 
of its glory on a deep 
devotion to history; 
but when does the past 
become an instrument 
of self-destruction? 
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Theater 

It is April in New 
York, strolling on the 
boulevard, as French 
Singer-Actor Y ves 
Montand begins a 
US. tour. 
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World 

Swiss police foil a 
group of terrorists. 

> A look at the trou- 
bled Philippines and 
an interview with 
President Marcos. 
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Education 

The Department of 
Education, by reduc- 
ing federal funding 
and regulations, seems 
to be passing the buck 
without the bucks. 





Music: Concert halls 
are alive with a fresh 
new sound. Minimal- 
ism, a joyous, hyp- 
notically repetitive 
and highly emotional 
style that rejects the 
aridity of much con- 
temporary composi- 
tion, is moving into 
the mainstream. 
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Campaign "82: Rea- | 
gan hits the trail as 
mid-term races gain 
momentum. They 
may test support for 
his economic pro- 
gram. > TIME begins 
a series of profiles of 
key Senate, House 
and gubernatorial 
contests. See NATION. 
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Our new 
typewriter has more 
memory than 


whats their name's. 


You know who we mean. 

The one that sells the most typewriters. 

The fact is, our new typewriters simply out- 
class theirs. 

You see, not only can secretaries use the Xerox 
610 Memorywriter just like the simple electric 
they’re used to. But it also comes with a memory 
that saves them an incredible amount of time 
and trouble. A 

It handles margins, tabs, column 
alignment, indents, centering and 
underlining with unbelievable ease. 

And can automatically erase 
what’s been typed. Not just character 
by character, but entire fine at a sin- 
gle touch. 

It lets you use three different 
type sizes and proportional spacing. 
Tien one machine. 

And the 610 Memorywriter 
remembers about 30% more characters than you-know-who’s comparably priced model. 

That’s 30% more addresses, dates, names, phrases or entire paragraphs that your secretary doesn’t have 
to keep retyping. 

What’ more, with any of the Xerox Memorywriters, you'll be able to add as much memory as you 
need. As you need it. Without changing machines. 

So when you need a new typewriter, don’t settle for an ordinary electric. 

Especially when you can get your hands on a Xerox Memorywriter. 

The typewriter that'll make you forget everyone else’. 

For information, call 800-648-5888, operator 270, your local Xerox office, or mail in the 
coupon below. 













[) Please have a sales representative contact me. 

] I'd like to see a demonstration. 

(] Please send me more information about your new Memorywriters. 
Mail to: Xerox Corporation, Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 14601. 














Name = Title = = 
Company — = a 

Address = City 

a ; : _ Zip - Phone - 


In Nevada, call 800-992-5711, operator 270 XEROX XEROX® and 60) are wademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 





Letters 





New Beauty 


To the Editors: 

Your story “The New Ideal of Beau- 
ty” [Aug. 30] was marvelous! It echoed 
my Own experience about the joys of a 
physically fit body. Thank you for pre- 
senting this aspect of today’s woman in 
such a positive way. 

Ellen J. Miles 
Birmingham 


As a 38-year-old single mother on the 
go 16 hours a day, I build my body for 
strength, endurance and energy to work 
and play. I love the way it looks and feels. 
The “fitness craze” is not a fad but progress 
for a pioneering generation of women. 

Rosemary Osborne 
Incline Village, Nev. 








Men have been bodybuilding for cen- 
turies with general public approval and 
for no other purpose than self-improve- 
ment and gratification. Now women want 
a piece of that action too. 

Amy S. Barr 
Glenview, Ill. 


As a good girl who ruined her feet 
with high heels and her internal organs 
with diuretics and girdles, and who was 
brainwashed into believing that suffering 
was the necessary price for beauty, I am 
ecstatic about standards of beauty that re- 
flect health and strength. 

Jackie Chandler 
New York City 


It is unlikely that TIME would present 

a cover story on the latest trend in male 

physiques as it did with women in “The 

New Ideal of Beauty.” By printing such 

an article TIME perpetuates society's ideal 

that a woman's appearance has a lot to do 
with her worth as a human being. 

Ann Kelly 

Manlius, N.Y. 





The new standard for beauty goes 
back at least to the Shulamite maiden in 
Song of Solomon, and has included peas- 





ant and farm girls in every age. What is 

new is the emphasis on feminine strength 
for competition rather than service. 

David E. Patterson 

Mount Vernon, Ohio 


The ladies depicted and described in 
your article have all the sex appeal of rail- 
road ties: strong, tough, resilient and look- 
ing the same from front or behind. 

Frank S. Dessayer 
Glendale, Calif. 


If that awkward, gangly girl with un- 
kempt hair and a belligerent expression 
represents the new ideal, I say phooey! 

Kathryn Springsteed 
Glen Head, N.Y. 


Soon we men will only be able to rem- 
inisce about lovely, soft, warm, rounded 
and voluptuous females. How sad! 

Walter F. Wiesbauer 
Palos Verdes, Calif. 


Sportswriter John McGrath says he 
“has a hard time being attracted to any- 
one who can beat me up.” So do I. 

Cathy Fiore 
Boston 


Jane Fonda is not “raising her two 
daughters,” because she has only one, 
Vanessa, by Roger Vadim. Her other 
child is Tom Hayden’s son Troy. 

Lynn A. Barnhill 
Albuquerque 





Taxing Times 

That hoopla about “Scoring on a Re- 
verse” had to do with one lone touch- 
down, not the final score in the game 
against federal deficits [Aug. 30]. Switch- 
ing courses slightly does not remove the 
impact of the third tax cut or the mili- 
tary’s insatiable appetite for tax dollars. 
Don’t forget that when Ronald Reagan, 
playing the legendary halfback George 
Gipp, asked that a Notre Dame team win 

“one for the Gipper,” he was a goner. 
Roland A. White 
Champaign, Ill. 


It is disgusting that the tax bill was 
passed by making deals with Congress- 
men. While budgets are cut, bootstraps are 
pulled up, and the needy’s safety net disin- 
tegrates, our legislators sell iheir votes for 
political futures and in the process waste 
money on unnecessary armaments. 

Lee Schulz 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





Computer Romance 

I found the story about “Computer 
Widows” quite amusing [Aug. 30]. Espe- 
cially since I read it at 1 a.m., waiting for 
my husband to come home from his job as 
a freelance computer-systems consultant. 
Deanna R. Longroy 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


—~ 
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the minor aches and pains of 

old age. It's a major crippler 
that attacks. Anybody. Anytime. 
31 million Americans have it. There 
are almost a million new cases a year. 
And six out of ten are under 60. 
Symptoms can come and go for 
years. So if you don't know the 
warning signals, find out. If you'd like 
information that could help you—or 


you'd like to help us— A 


write to the Arthritis 


Foundation, Box 
19000, Atlanta, 

ARTHRITIS 
FOUNDATION 


[i a myth that arthritis is just 





GA 30326. 


Up tothe minute. 
Down to earth. Close to home. 


You need more than a pretty face to 
deliver the news in this town. 


News gets old fast. 


The difference between 
news and history is a matter 
of minutes. So at Channel 
Seven Eyewitness News, we 
make every second count. 
With fourteen mobile units. 
Our own helicopter. Millions of 
dollars worth of the latest 
audio and video equip- 






ment. And a whole lot : 
more. => sali 
Tim Weigel 
All, just to make 
sure were 


while the 
news Is still news. Fact is, 

the Eyewitness News Team is the largest 

broadcast news organization in Chicago. 







Tim Weigel, 
_ Mary Ann Childers, Al 
I. Lerner and Dave Eiser 
BX are concerned, dedi- 
¥ cated professional 
' newscasters who 
? arent above being 
themselves. 

People like these 
dont sit around letting 
somebody else put 
words in their mouths. They see things with 
their own eyes and make up their own minds. 

They talk to you. Not at you. In your 

own terms, about the things that are im- 
portant to you. Because theyre part of 
Chicago, too. 


Mary Ann Childers 









on the scene 


They live here. Work here. And bring 
up their kids here. Just like you. 


Network 
has thetr. ‘job. Weve 
got ours. 


Network brings the news to the 
country. Eyewitness News 
brings the news to Chicago. 
Which is not to say we 
don't have an interest in 
national and international 
news, but simply that were 
very selective about 
how we approach it. ~~ 

We start by ask- > 
ing,"Whats in it for the 
people of Chicago?” 

And go from there. 
Were so committed to the idea 
of Chicago news, we even have sepa- 
rate departments like Seven On Your 
Side, Consumer Eyewitness, Target 
Seven, Off Beat and Discovery to give 
you an even more specialized look at 
Issues and events that affect Chicago. 


We care 






Al Lerner 










All in all, we think we bring the news 
to Chicago better than anyone 
else. But if youve got an idea 
you think might help us do it 
even better, please write us 
at: WLS-TV, 190 N. State St, 
Chicago, 6060). 

We want to make sure 
were doing everything we 
can to bring Chicago the 
news it needs to know. 





Dave Eiser 
Because after all, its our home, too. 


u gs me 


THE PFIZER HEALTH CARE SERIES 





QO: Do you know the 
symptoms of lugh blood 


pressure? 


A: Very often none! 


It’s hard to believe that over 35 million Americans can 
have a dangerous disease...very often without a symp- 
tom. But that’s what high blood pressure (hyperten- 
sion) is like. A hidden illness, yet one of the easiest to 
detect—and to treat. 

What is the danger of high blood pressure? 
Untreated, it can affect your brain (stroke), your 
vision, heart (infarction), blood vessels and kidneys. 
Who can get high blood pressure? 

Anyone. Regardless of age, sex, genetic background 
or race. However, some people are more vulnerable 
than others. 

Does age affect blood pressure? 

Yes. Under 50, hypertension is more common in men. 
Over 55 or 60, it is more common in women. But 
more males die from complications than do females. 
Almost half the American population over 65 has high 
blood pressure. 

What about sex and high blood pressure? 

Males are more likely to have hypertension under 50 
years of age and women after 60, but it occurs in both 
sexes at all ages. 

Does it run in families? 

Yes. If a member of your family has high blood pres- 
sure, be sure to get yours checked. 

Is race a factor? 

All races are susceptible. But statistics show that blacks 
may be affected at an carlier age and may have higher 
levels. A leading cause of death, hypertension kills 
100 times more blacks than does sickle cell anemia. 


For all ages, both sexes and all races 

Hypertension may be associated with being over- 
weight. (Your doctor would know if you are.) And it’s 
aggravated by high salt intake. 





What can be done about high blood pressure? 
Fortunately, plenty. First, have regular checkups. Only 
your doctor can diagnose hypertension, but you can 
help head it off’ Moderation is the key. Reduction in 
weight, cholesterol, salt intake, stress, anxiety and 
smoking is the method. 

Your doctor has available a wide range of blood 
pressure-controlling medicines which are among the 
miracles of modern medicine. Together with 
improved life-styles, they have helped cut the inci- 
dence of one type of fatal stroke in half and reduce 
deaths due to heart attacks by one-fourth. (In certain 
cases surgery may be called for.) 

Obviously you can’t be your own doctor. You need 
a support system. We call it... 


Partners in Healthcare 


You are the most important partner. 

Only you can take the first step and seek the advice 
of your physician. And it’s you who must decide to 
accept the guidance and counseling of your physician 
and pharmacist. When medicines are prescribed, only 
you can take them as directed. 

Your doctor interprets the warning signs, orders 
your tests, and makes the diagnosis. 

Your physician also prescribes the best medication for 
you among those available—considering each drug’s 
characteristics—and monitors your progress. 

All those who discover, develop and distribute 
medicines complete the partnership. 

Pfizer’s ongoing research brings you essential medi- 
cines for a wide range of diseases, including hyper- 
tension. Through our development of these and 
many other medications, we are fulfilling our respon- 
sibility as one of your partners in healthcare. 


PHARMACEUTICALS * A PARTNER IN HEALTHCARE 


WHAT LL IT BE: 


SOMEBODY’S FIRST STEREO VCR, 


OR AKAI’S VERY LATEST? 












Back in 1980, 
when AKAI intro- 
duced America to 
the stereo video cas- 
sette recorder, it was 
love at first sight. 

But now, there’s 
something even 
better. 

The superb new 
AKAI VS-7 with true 
stereo sound, Dolby* 








noise reduction and 
so much more. 

Like four video 
heads for a superior 
picture. 14-day/8- 


event programmabil- 


ity. And wireless 

remote control. 
So what'll 

it be: a stereo 

VCR from one of 

the followers, 








or the very latest 
from the leader? 

For more info, 
write: AKAI, PO. Box 
6010, Compton, CA 
90224. 


*TM Dolby Labs, Inc 





Consider the new 
Sheraton Plaza La 
Reina your new Cor- 
porate headquarters 


} nar Room, tiered and 
equipped for special 
training sessions, and 





— Youmust 
mceting like this. 


With our unique Semi- 





our elegant board- 
room with its own 
private reception area 
along with 94 other 
meeting rooms. And 
we make business go 
even smoother with 
our extensive audio- 


goon _ 


visual facilities, secre- 
tarial, notary and 
catering services, and 
Stylish restaurants 
Meet at the Sheraton 
Plaza La Reina. Busi- 
ness never looked 


| hands as_ possible 





better. 
~, 


©) 


Sheraton Plaza La Reina 


SHERATON HOTELS ANDINNS. WORLE 
6101 WEST CENTURY BLVD.. LOS ANGEL 


213) 642-111 





1 OR TOLL-FREE (800 325 3535 





Letters | 


I am outraged at your sexist coverage 
of the computer's impact on family life 
Couldn't you find one instance in which 
the woman, not the man, is involved with 
the machine? I not only understand 256K 
bytes of memory, but can also explain it to 
my attorney husband, who doesn’t know a 
circuit board from a chessboard 

Cherie Cone, Vice President 
Bitstream Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Cutting to Size 
A carefully produced film is a work 
of art and should be treated as such 
{[Aug. 30]. Watching a geometrically 
butchered picture on a television screen is 
no more acceptable than listening to a re- 
cording of a Beethoven symphony with 
several minutes missing from the begin- 
ning and end, or being able to view only 
the middle third of Da Vinci's Last Supper. 
George Joblove 
Los Angeles 


Public Interest 


I must take exception to the com- 
ment made by Bruce Selfon of the fed- 
eral Property Review Board that the 
proposed sale of public land “doesn’t 
hurt anyone” [Aug. 23]. Public land 
plays an important role in the economy 
and life-style of Idaho. Any change in 
its disposition will have a significant ef- 
fect on our state and our nation. The | 
Property Review Board needs to consult 
with state and local officials prior to 
making judgments about the wisdom of 
the proposed sales. It may be that the 
disposal of scattered parcels would be in 
our nation’s best interest, but it should 
not be done without hearing the views 
of the users of that public land as well 
as those who live adjacent to it 

John V. Evans, Governor 
Boise, Idaho 


If James Watt has one great ability, 
it is to create an uproar on one issue 
and get everybody looking in that direc- | 
tion while he quietly gives away the 
store. The Reagan Administration's 
plan is to transfer as much publicly 
owned property and resources to private 
But it is doing so 
through the /easing process of energy 
and minerals, not the land sales pro- 
gram. By focusing only on land sales, 
TIME missed the opportunity to explore 
the main issue at the Department of the 
Interior. As long as Watt has us looking 
in leftfield, rightfield is wide open 

L. Geoffrey Webb 
Friends of the Earth 
Washington, D.C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Why Thrijty Scot? 


Because it’s just a motel 
and that’s just exactly 
WHA WE WANE. ics: eies.iusi wnat business 


minded people want. Thrifty Scot is in the motel business and that’s what they do best— 
provide us with clean, comfortable accommodations. Thrifty Scot gives us just what we 
want: a quiet night’s rest, 24-hour front desk service, color T.V., and a free continental 
breakfast. The rates are right because we don’t pay extra 

for the extras we don’t need. 
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They’re Off and Running 


And looking high and nd low for the winning issues in the mid-term ha ystack 


The Great Commu- 
nicator was on the 
road last week, doing 
what he loves and 
does so well: selling 


his party’s case to | 


the American people. 

Stumping in Utah 
and Kansas, where he offered 95th birth- 
day greetings to Alfred M. Landon, the 
G.O.P. presidential candidate in 1936, 
Ronald Reagan sounded some time-test- 
ed themes. He extolled traditional values 
and offered his support for antiabortion 
legislation and a constitutional amend- 
ment that would allow prayer in public 
schools. He also urged his cheering audi- 
ences to keep faith in the economic course 
he has set for his nation. “You can’t go in 
and instantly clean out the stables and 





| change things that have been piling up for 








as many years as they have,” he said 
It was the President’s first political 
foray of the season. And for better or 
worse, it called attention to the degree to 
which his domestic policies, including his 
management of a troubled economy, 
could become the central issue of Cam- 
paign ’82—if central issue there will be 
The candidates, of course, always try 
to find and define what matters, but the 
voters do not always pay heed: on the 
morning after, national trends are often 
difficult to discern in mid-term elections 
There is a certain wisdom in House 
Speaker Tip O’Neill’s maxim that “all 
politics is local.” Yet across the country 
this fall, the campaign cacophony of 
pointing with pride and viewing with 
alarm will largely focus on where the ac- 
tion has been the past two years: the state 


of the economy and the remarkable shift 





in domestic policy inaugurated by Reagan 
in January 1981 

“Reaganomics is the issue between | 
now and November,” says Congressman | 
Tony Coelho, chairman of the Democrat- 
ic Congressional Campaign Committee 
Richard Bond of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee concurs: “This election will 
measure the President’s popularity and 
the continued acceptance of his economic 
agenda.” 

Aside from whatever message it con- 
tains, the Nov. 2 voting will determine 
how much congressional support Reagan 
will continue to have for his revolutionary 
program of scaling back the domestic role | 
of the Federal Government. On the aver- 
age, since World War II, the party out of 
power has gained twelve House seats in 
mid-term elections. Barring some unex- 


pectedly disastrous news about the econo- 





Landon and the President displaying commemorative plates at Kansas State University; Florida's Leia Graham pitching for votes 
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Alabama's Wallace on primary night 


SARWETTE—SIRMINGTON NEWS 


my, the Democrats can reasonably hope 
to add about this number to their 51-seat 
majority in the 435-member body. Such a 
gain might be enough to deprive Reagan 
of the fragile working coalition that al- 
lowed him to pass his major tax and 
spending bills. The seats of 19 Democrats, 
13 Republicans and one independent are 
at stake in the Senate; the Democrats 
might cut the current G.O.P. eight-mem- 
ber majority in that chamber to five or six 
There are also 36 governorships up for 
grabs, 20 held by Democrats and 16 by 
Republicans. The Democrats hope to pick 
up about eight more. 

These races were in full swing last 
week as candidates flitted from state fairs 
to labor rallies, barbecues to beach par- 
ties. On Lake Candlewood, Connecticut's 
maverick Republican Senator Lowell 
Weicker, dazzlingly visible in green-and- 
yellow slacks, hit the beach at four differ- 
ent villages, riding a canopied pontoon 
boat laden with campaign workers and a 
Dixieland quartet. In Miami, Dante Fas- 
cell’s annual picnic featured free fried 
chicken and even freer political oratory 
by both the 14-term Democratic Con- 
gressman and by Florida’s Governor 
Robert Graham. Colorado’s Democratic 
Governor Richard Lamm, looking fit in 
jogging togs, ran a foot race at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. In wilting 100 
heat, California’s Democratic Governor 
Jerry Brown carried his campaign for a 


Congressman Fascell offers free fried chicken and Senator Weicker provides Dixieland jazz as they seek re-election 
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seat in the Senate to an AFL-CIO picnic 
near Oakland. 

Primary elections continued to nar- 
row the field of contenders last week. 
George Wallace, emphasizing the need 
for more jobs and abandoning the segre- 
gationist rhetoric that won him three pre- 
vious terms, led a field of six Democrats 
seeking the Alabama governorship. With 
42.4% of the vote, including a surprising 
35% of the blacks, he landed in a Sept. 28 
runoff with moderate Lieutenant Gover- 
nor George McMillan. In Florida, L.A. 
(“Skip”) Bafalis, assisted by the Labor 
Day appearance of Vice President George 
Bush, won the Republican nomination to 
challenge Governor Graham 


he Democrats’ strategy for Cam- 

paign '82 is to convince the elec- 

torate that the Republicans are 

responsible for the current reces- 
sion. They will try to cast the election as a 
chance to modify some of the Administra- 
tion’s “excesses.” Says Party Pollster Pe- 
ter Hart: “I think it’s an adjustment elec- 
tion. The voters want to make some 
changes, but they’re not interested in 
scrapping Reagan’s program. They want 
a mid-course correction.”” The Democrat- 
ic dilemma is similar to what the Republi- 
cans faced during the heyday of liberal- 
ism: meekly endorsing the thrust of the 
national mood while quibbling with some 
of the policy extremes 


In order to offer a credible alternative, 
the Democrats must show that they have 
learned the lessons of 1980. Says Party Of- 

| ficial Eugene Eidenberg: “We've got to 
show that we too can set priorities, that 
we too can say no.” Party strategists rec- 
ommend that candidates stress the “fair- 
ness issue,” hammering home that the 
Administration’s tax and budget cuts 
have mainly helped big corporations and 
the rich. A series of television ads that will 
run in selected districts beginning this 
week feature the tag lines “It’s not fair, it’s 
Republican,” and “We are the Demo- 
crats, and we stand for fairness.” 
Republicans are prepared for some 
losses in the House, but not the massive 
hemorrhage of 40 or 50 seats that some 
G.O.P. strategists were unhappily predict- 
ing this summer. “We are in a hell of a lot 
better situation than we were six weeks 
ago,” says a senior White House official, 
referring to the drop in interest rates and 
Reagan’s successful display of leadership 
on the tax bill and in the Middle East. If the 
party can hold its losses to within a dozen 
House seats, the election will be not a wa- 
tershed but rather a reluctant ratification 
of Reagan, at least for another two years 
White House officials concede that 
continuing high unemployment (9.8% 
last month) could darken the rosy Repub- 
lican hopes. Across the country, political 
pros of both parties, when asked about 
| the decisive issues in their area, respond 














with one word: jobs. Some analysts say 
that if unemployment rises to 10%, the 
symbolic impact alone might turn ten 
more House seats over to the Democrats. 
On the other hand, one of the complex- 
ities of this election is the degree to which 
those hurt by the recession have accepted 
Reagan’s course as painful but necessary. 
“We don’t know what this group will do 
on Election Day,” says Roger Fox of the 
Chicago Urban League. “It’s an uncon- 
trolled, raging bull.” 

Also critical for the G.O.P. will be 
whether blue-collar workers, about 55% of 
whom voted for Reagan two years ago, re- 
turn to their traditional Democratic af- 
filiation. Organized labor, on the defen- 
sive in many areas, is nonetheless 
Striving to line up its members with 
computerized mailing lists and revital- 
ized fund raising. Miami Democratic 
Leader Rob Schroth says that adversity 
has helped reunite the old Democratic 
coalition. “Reagan has done more to 
bring them back to the fold than the 








best political organization could.” Polls 
show that 60% of blue-collar workers 


plan to vote Democratic. 
A 45 margin, women oppose 
Reagan and his policies—no- 
tably his cuts in social programs, his op- 
position to the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and his hawkish defense posture. 
Also, since many women were the last 
to step on the economic ladder, they 
have been the first to be laid off. 

Republicans will benefit from a far 
larger party war chest: $126 million so 
far, compared with $15 million for the 
Democrats. The key to Republican 
riches has been sophisticated direct- 
mail solicitations. Although individual 
Democratic candidates tend to raise 
more money than Republicans, mainly 
because more of them are incumbents, 
the G.O.P’s overflowing campaign 
treasury will allow the party to funnel 
dollars into close races and spend up to 
ten times as much as the Democrats on na- 
tionwide television. 

Redistricting is another factor that 
should work to the Republicans’ advan- 
tage. On the basis of the 1980 census, many 
Democratic strongholds in the industrial 
Midwest and Northeast lost House seats to 
more conservative Sunbelt states. “Redis- 
tricting had to break our way,” says Re- 
publican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee Director Nancy Sinnot, although 
she admits that shrewd gerrymandering 
by Democratic state legislatures cut down 
on potential G.O.P. gains. Republicans 
have been active and successful in recruit- 
ing strong candidates for the 17 new dis- 
tricts in the South and West. This year 
there are 57 districts where no incumbent 
is running. “Where we'll win or lose is in 
the open seats,” says Michigan Congress- 
man Guy Vander Jagt, Chairman of the 


nother crucial factor will be 
the women’s vote. By a 55-to- 


| House Republican Campaign Committee. 
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The toughest battleground this fall 


will be the Midwest, where once throb- 
bing factories now lie idle, and fertile 
farm lands are producing a harvest of 
debt. The ravages of recession have 
brought Reaganomics to the fore. Says 
Jim Ruvolo, executive director of the 
Ohio Democratic Party: “Reagan’s trip 
out West to play up social issues was a 
smokescreen, and if he tries it in Ohio, it 
won't work. There’s only one issue here, 
and that’s the economy. We have 650,000 
Ohioans out of work.” Laments hard- 
pressed Republican Congressman Cooper 
Evans of Iowa: “There’s nothing wrong 


In California, Jerry Brown is trying to 
paint his opponent for the state’s open 
Senate seat, San Diego Mayor Pete Wil- 


| son, as a “clone of Reagan.” The central 
| issue in this contest, however, is not Rea- 


gan, who remains extremely popular in 
his home state, but Brown himself, who 
has yet to eradicate his moonbeam image. 


Local concerns about crime dominate the | 


Governor's race between Republican At- 


torney General George Deukemejian and | 


Los Angeles Democratic Mayor Tom 
Bradley. 

Because of his personal popularity, 
Reagan’s policies are less of a factor in the 


canciwasaxi South. Many of the region’s “Boll Wee- 
vil” Democrats, who supported the | 


with my campaign that 50¢ more a bushel 
for corn and a 2% drop in interest rates 
would not cure.” 

The bellwether races in the Midwest 
will be for the Governors’ mansions; 
Democrats have a good chance to wrest 
eight of them from Republican hands. 
The clearest ideological battle is in Michi- 
gan, which has the nation’s highest unem- 
ployment rate (14.7%). Conservative Re- 
publican William Headlee, surprise victor 
in the G.O.P. primary, faces Democratic 
Congressman Jim Blanchard, who has 
the backing of the United Auto Workers. 
In Ohio, former Peace Corps Director 
Richard Celeste, with support from Dem- 
ocratic Senators John Glenn and Howard 
Metzenbaum, is battling conservative Re- 
publican Congressman Clarence Brown 
for the Governor’s job. Michigan and 
Ohio are among the five states where Re- 
publican incumbents did not run again. 





Colorado's Governor Lamm running hard to keep his job 
Questions about jobs, fairness and Reaganomics. 





President’s economic program, have 
been rewarded by being spared Re- 
publican opposition. But Florida Con- 
gressman Bill Chappell faces a tough 
runoff against fellow Democrat Reid 
Hughes, who has made Chappell’s 
support of Reagan’s program a cam- 
paign issue. Hughes’ television ads 
open with a shot of a real boll weevil 
munching on a cotton plant, calling it 
“the insect that destroyed the economy 
of the South.” 

In the Northeast, Reaganomics is 
an issue in the Massachusetts Gover- 
nor’s race. Curiously, that battle is be- 
ing fought within the Democratic Par- 
ty. Conservative Governor Edward 
King has been endorsed by Arthur 
Laffer, the guru of supply-side eco- 
nomics, who praised him for out-Rea- 
ganing Reagan. Former Governor Mi- 
chael Dukakis, whose faith in 
liberalism has been reinforced by Rea- 
ganism, is challenging King in a pri- 
mary next week. Another major gu- 
bernatorial primary pits New York 
City Mayor Edward Koch against 
Lieutenant Governor Mario Cuomo in 
a popularity contest for the Democrat- 
ic nomination. The winner will proba- 
bly face conservative Republican Busi- 


Reagan’s economic policies will enter 
the debate. 

At the moment, that prospect does 
not scare Republican strategists. Michi- 
gan’s Vander Jagt is enough of an opti- 
mist to predict that his party may even 
gain seats this year instead of losing 
them. “If we get a negotiated peace 
settlement in the Middle East, and inter- 
est rates drop a couple of points, and 
unemployment drops,” he says, “we 
would take control of the House.” But 
then he soberly admits, “Those are three 
big ifs.” Equally big ifs everywhere are 
the degree to which the personality of a 
candidate, or a local dispute, will override 
other concerns. The absence of a cam- 
paign for the White House permits voters 
in off years to focus on matters closer 
to home, and they often do, with cantan- 
unpredictable, ticket-splitting 
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In Illinois and Arkan- 
sas, two onetime Dem- 
ocratic stars attempt 
| comebacks in guber- 
natorial races. In 
Massachusetts and 
Colorado, ideological 
differences raise 
sparks in two House contests. For the dura- 
tion of the campaign, TIME will provide 
weekly reports on races for the House, Senate 
and Governors mansions that are important 
both for the personalities involved and for 
their refractions of national political trends. 


Adiai lll, Part 2 


He was certainly trying. Mingling 
with 400 friends and neighbors who gath- 
ered on his Illinois farm for a beer-and- 
bratwurst fund-raising picnic, he wore a 
blue denim jacket and red Funk Seeds 
cap. In that down-home outfit, it was al- 
most possible to forget that former Sena- 
tor Adlai Stevenson III, 51, is a patrician 
intellectual and an unarousing public 
presence. Nonetheless, the crowd gave 
him a rousing send-off, erupting with 
whoops and whistles when the local Dem- 
ocratic chairman asked, “Is Ad going to 
win?” Candidate Stevenson, meanwhile, 
just smiled, looking more embarrassed 
than flattered by the hoopla. 

Is Ad going to win in his race against 
two-term Governor James Thompson? 
The Republican incumbent dropped be- 
hind Stevenson in the spring; a Chicago 
Tribune survey published last week puts 
Thompson ahead once again, 48% to 40%. 
It is the toughest race ever for two candi- 
dates who harbor presidential ambitions. 

Stevenson, who decided in 1979 not to 









































Stevenson is thoughtful and bright, but dull 
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Governors: Return of Two Favorite Sons 


seek a third Senate term, mainly pounds 
away at one potent issue: the flaccid econ- 
omy. In a detailed, 200-page campaign 
exegesis, he proposes luring pension-fund 
investments to Illinois and encouraging 
high-tech industries. During a debate ear- 
lier this month that rapidly turned acri- 
monious, he accused Thompson of presid- 
ing over the worst economic decline in the 
US., citing the state’s 12.2% unemploy- 
ment rate and soaring debt. Stevenson, 
who later accused the Governor of “sub- 
terfuge and deception” to conceal his fail- 
ures, tried to justify the snappish tone: 
“I’m portrayed as bland and dull. As a 
tactical matter, I thought I ought to take 
him apart.” 

Their disparate styles figure promi- 
nently in a campaign between two politi- 
cal moderates. The Governor, 46, seems to 
be much that Stevenson is not: big and 
bluff, and happy to chat with anyone. 
Thompson, with $4 million in campaign 
funds (to $1.3 million for Stevenson), 
worked the crowd at Chicago's Labor Day 
Parade, wearing a hard hat and a Chicago 
Bulls windbreaker. “We had 4,000 
Thompson balloons,” he said. “We gave 
out stickers to everyone. There were only 
four Adlai hats and two pins—and Adlai 
didn’t see them because he spent the day 
with his head down, talking to reporters.” 

Chicago voters in particular remem- 
ber Thompson’s career there as a crusad- 
ing U.S. Attorney who won 300 political- 
corruption convictions. But “Mr. Clean” 
seemed a bit besmirched earlier this year, 
after disclosures that as Governor he had 
accepted expensive gifts from people do- 
ing business with the state. Stevenson has 
declined to harp on that affair. Such 
tempting distractions from his economic 
analyses, he feels, merely feed the media’s 
“appetite for the sensational.” = 


Southern star rising again 


Two years ago, there probably was no 
more glamorous Democratic up-and- 
comer than Bill Clinton of Arkansas: Hol- 
lywood handsome and a Rhodes scholar, 
Clinton, then 33, was the country’s youn- 
gest Governor. When he turned on the 
delegates as a speaker at the Democratic 
National Convention in New York City, 
the question seemed to be when, not if, 
Clinton would seek national office. 

A few months later, Bill Clinton was 
an instant has-been. In one of the truly 
stunning upsets of 1980, Democrat- 
turned-Republican Frank White, a plain- 
speaking banker and political novice, 
defeated the Wunderkind, 435,684 to 
403,241. The main reason: voters had 
been alienated by Clinton’s hifalutin 
ambitions. 

A rematch is now at hand. The candi- 
dates talk a lot about down-to-earth is- 
sues: jobs, crime and education. In fact, 
the central questions are personal: Is the 





Clinton once put on airs, but is sorry 


once condescending Bill Clinton now sor- 
ry that he put on airs? And will voters give 
him a second term in Little Rock? Clin- 
ton insists that he has reformed. “I was 
too inflexible,” he concedes. “This is a 
very personal state that requires a high 
level of accessibility. I’m ready to correct 
past mistakes.” 

Republican White is skeptical. “A 
leopard doesn’t change his spots,” he says. 
“The people of Arkansas knew he was us- 
ing them. He thought he could fool them 
and spend his time advancing his own ca- 
reer.” White’s proudest achievements as 
Governor have been his reorganization of 
the state’s vocational schools and his gus- 
to for capital punishment. “I've set 22 ex- 
ecution dates,” he declares. “Clinton 
wouldn’t set any execution dates.” White 
is riled by a federal court ruling that a 
state law he signed, requiring public 
schools to teach “creation science,” was 
unconstitutional. 

Clinton blames White, unjustly, for 
the record $227 million in utility rate in- 
creases approved last year by the state’s 
public service commission. In the end, he 
is selling not so much a populist critique 
as a new, improved Bill Clinton who 
shares citizens’ conventional values. It is 
telling, for instance, that his wife, Lawyer 
Hillary Rodham, who campaigned for 
him under her maiden name in 1980, now 
calls herself Mrs. Bill Clinton. 

In the deeply Democratic state—the 
135-member Arkansas General Assem- 
bly has only seven Republicans—any 
Democratic candidate enjoys a natural 
advantage, even if he is, as White says, “a 
tax-and-spend man.” The expert wisdom 
is that Clinton has as much as a 55%-to- 
45% lead in a race that so far has not 
stirred the electorate. In fact, if Clinton 
does win, it could seem less a comeback 
than a canny mid-course correction in the 
path ofa young, bright political star. a 
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The House: Clash of Ideas and Styles 


Incumbent vs. incumbent 


Democrat Barney Frank did not want 
to run against Republican Margaret 
Heckler. Heckler did not want to face 
Frank. But according to the last census, 
Massachusetts had one too many congres- 
sional seats; somebody would have to be 
squeezed out. The Democrat-controlled 
legislature, charged with redistricting, 
chose to inconvenience most the incum- 
bent they knew best and liked least: 
Frank, 42, who as a state legislator 
(1973-80) had made the mistake of being 
uncooperative and acerbic. The gerry- 
mandered new Fourth District, which 
stretches snakelike from Boston to 
Rhode Island, has many more Democrats 
(115,000) than Republicans (44,000). But 
most are longtime Heckler constituents, 
and a plurality (119,000) is independent. 
The candidates agree that the race is 
close, with Heckler holding a modest 
lead. 

The intense, hard-edged Heckler, 51, 
concentrates on a few relatively uncontro- 
versial but still progressive issues, like 
benefits for Viet Nam veterans. While not 
a naturally effusive campaigner like 
Frank, she is scrupulously attentive to 
bread-and-butter constituent problems. 
Paunchy, glib and (until recently) chroni- 
cally disheveled, Frank seems more like a 
back-room political operative than an up- 
front candidate. But he and his liberal or- 
thodoxy are especially popular in Brook- 
line and Newton, slightly tweedy and 
heavily Jewish suburbs that were grafted 





Heckler: running away from Reagan 
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from his old district onto the new one. 

Frank wastes no opportunity to asso- 
ciate his Republican foe with the Repub- 
lican President. “Just to get things 
straight,” he once said, “I’m the one who 
did not kiss Ronald Reagan on the night 
of the State of the Union address.” Heck- 
ler just as surely distances herself from 
Reagan policies. “I am running on my 
own record,” she insists. When Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan spoke at a fund 
raiser in July, she went out of her way not 
to be photographed with him. After it be- 
came clear that she would face Frank, her 
positions veered noticeably: this year she 
voted against funding the MX missile, 
which she supported in 1981. 

Heckler emphasizes her 16-year ten- 
ure, longer than that of any other woman 
now in the House, compared with Frank’s 
single term. She says pointedly, “One 
must do more than simply vote and de- 
bate in Washington,” noting that since 
1977 she has helped bring $4.8 million in 
urban development grants to her district. 
Heckler insists that she is no uncritical 
devotee of Reaganomics. Yet in distressed 
old mill towns like Fall River, where un- 
employment is at 14% and, according to 
Frank, voters “have this terrible sense of 
unfairness,” her independence of the Ad- 
ministration may not seem so clear. a 


Kramer vs. Kramer 


The 175-mile-wide heart of Colorado 
is stunningly scenic, generally prosperous 
and traditionally Republican: the Fifth 
District has never sent a Democrat to the 
House. The apparent hopelessness of 
Democratic Challenger Tom Cronin’s 
cause seemed underscored last week 
when Republicans leaked a poll from July 
showing that two-term Incumbent Con- 
gressman Ken Kramer was ahead by a 
margin of better than 3 to |. 

Yet a Democratic poll shows Kramer 
with a 53% negative rating in an area that 
may not be the G.O.P. bastion it was. 
These days, 42% of the voters describe 
themselves as independents, outnumber- 
ing both Republicans (35%) and Demo- 
crats (23%). A onetime aide in the John- 
son White House who now teaches 
government at Colorado College, lanky, 
quick-witted Tom Cronin is counting on 
those pivotally unaffiliated voters. Given 
the choice, Cronin, 42, believes that most 
will opt for his brand of moderation. He 
contends that Kramer, 40, is on Capitol 
Hill a kind of “E.F Hutton in reverse— 
when he talks, nobody listens,” and a 
“classic example of the New Right.” 

Kramer believes that Reaganomics 
has not gone far enough; he favors the bal- 
anced-budget amendment and further 
slashes in social programs. He would also 
limit the discretion of federal courts to 
rule on school-desegregation and abortion 
cases, and is the only Colorado Congress- 











man who did not co-sponsor this sum- 
mer’s reintroduction of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Kramer supports generous 
military budgets, a popular stance in Col- 
orado Springs, which is the home of an 
Army post, the U.S. Air Force Academy 
and NORAD headquarters. 

Cronin emphasizes the need for effec- 
tive conventional forces. Although his 
own economic prescriptions are fuzzy, he 
attacks Kramer for inconsistency: “How 
can you be for a balanced budget and de- 
fense increases, yet vote against the [re- 
cent $98 billion] tax increase?” That con- 
tradiction, Cronin says, amounts to 
“Kramer vs. Kramer.” 

Kramer reminds audiences that Cro- 
nin is a native of Massachusetts: guilt by 
geographic association. “Liberal Demo- 
crats aren’t in vogue here,” says Kramer, 
who does not remind audiences that he 
grew up in Illinois. Counters Cronin, a bit 
coyly: “I’m not liberal or conservative. 
I’m a problem solver.” One problem he 
has not yet solved is campaign money. But 
Cronin does have the strong support of 
popular Democratic Governor Richard 
Lamm. Says Cronin: “It’s an unusually 
good year for a challenger.” a 
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ALL CALORIES 
ARE NOT 
CREATED EQUAL 








Most of us think of calories as 
being all bad. They're not. You need 
the energy they provide. 

However, some foods provide 
more nutrients with their calories 
than others and work harder for you 
nutritionally. 

In other words, some foods 
have more nutrients per calorie 
than others. 

And nutritious soup is one of 
those foods. 


SOUPED-UP 
CALORIES 


Most Campbell's Soups are 
dense in nutrients, so you get a 
higher level of nutrition with fewer 
calories than you get from many 
other foods. 


MORE NUTRIENTS IN 
SOUP CALORIES 

Because of their nutritionally 
hard-working calories, many 
Campbell$S Soups are more nutri 
tious than other good foods. Calorie 
for calorie, CampbellS Tomato Soup 
has more Vitamin C than carrots 
or apricots. 

Campbell's Vegetable Soups 


are excellent sources of Vitamin A. 


Campbell’s Minestrone, for in 
stance, has more Vitamin A per cal 
orie than eggs. 

And some Campbell's Soups 
supply other recognized, but less 
well-known nutrients called “trace 
elements” which the body needs 
in small but essential amounts to 
function properly. 











So get the benefit of the hard 
working calories in Campbell’s 
Soups, with an added dividend. 
The calories in Campbell's Soups 
taste great! 


SOUP IS GOOD FOOD 
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You Can’t Win ’Em All 





Surprise! Congress overrides a Reagan veto 


hen the ayes and the nays were 

totted up, it appeared at first to be a 
devastating defeat for Ronald Reagan. 
Both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate voted to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto last month of a $14.2 billion 
supplemental spending bill. It marked the 
first time that Congress had overturned a 
Reagan veto of an economic measure,* 
and it did so in impressive numbers: the 
vote in the House was 301 to 117—22 
more than the two-thirds needed 
for an override; in the Republi- 
can-controlled Senate the tally 
was 60 to 30, exactly the required 
margin. But if the rebuke was sup- 
posed to sting, the White House 
appeared surprisingly unruffled 
“We're going to have a lot more 
chances, ‘cause I’m going to do a 
lot more vetoing,” said a feisty 
Reagan as he campaigned for Re- 
publican candidates in Utah last 
Friday. “Any time there is an at- 
tempt to bust the budget, I will 
veto.” 

In fact, the battle was one that 
the White House knew it might 
lose, and could afford to do so. As 
a supplementary appropriations 
measure, the bill allotted addi- 
tional money to a host of already 
approved programs, which were 
now in danger of running out of 
funds before fiscal year 1982 ends 
on Sept. 30. As approved by Con- 
gress last August, the bill gave 
Reagan much of what he had 
asked for, including $5 billion for 
military pay hikes and $350 mil- 
lion for his aid package to the 
Caribbean basin 

But the Hill also had cut out 
nearly $2 billion for defense from 
Reagan’s request, while adding 





luding to the outlays for the domestic pro- 
grams. “This simply is not tolerable in the 
face of triple-digit deficits.” 

When Congress returned from its La- 
bor Day recess, the stage was set for a 
showdown. Early last week leaders of 
both parties were predicting privately 
that the House would sustain the veto, but 
support for the President slowly began to 
erode. Many members were convinced by 
the argument that the bill was not a “bud- 








O'Neill and Wright, flashing a victory sign, after ‘the House vote 


now resented being asked to switch their 
votes on a measure with popular appeal. 

On Thursday, when the House was 
scheduled to vote, Reagan called Minor- 
ity Leader Robert Michel of Illinois and | 
promised to support the $211 million jobs 
program for the elderly in a future bill. 
Administration lobbyists also passed the 
word that the President would not fight 
for his extra $2 billion in defense funds 
in a subsequent measure. With those 
pledges, however, Reagan undercut his 
argument for vetoing the measure in the 
first place. “Why this charade?” asked 
Democrat Leon Panetta of California. 
“Why go through this process?” 

Then, just before the vote, Speaker 
Tip O'Neill attacked Reagan’s 
“original rejection of the bill as “a 

dastardly political move by a man 
with a stone heart.” Added 
O'Neill, with familiar hyperbole: 
“By vetoing this measure, the 
President wants us to make a 
choice between weapons and | 
handicapped children.” The 
Speaker had sensed the mood of 
the House: 81 Republicans aban- 
doned Reagan to join 220 Demo- 
crats in overriding the veto; only 
13 Democrats joined 104 Republi- 
cans to sustain it. 

So it was on to the Senate, 
where Republican Majority Lead- 
er Howard Baker of Tennessee 
was caught off guard. He had ex- 
pected the House to sustain the 
veto, thus making a Senate vote 
unnecessary. After the House ac- 
tion, a shocked Baker made a | 
hasty head count. He discovered 
that the Republicans did not even 
have 20 votes to block a veto over- 
ride in the Senate. 

Senators balked at supporting 
the President’s veto for the same 
reasons cited by House members. 
In addition, Mark Hatfield of 
Oregon, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and 
other Republicans were furious | 








some $900 million for social wel- 
fare, including $211 million for a 
jobs program for the elderly, $217 million 
for student grants and $175 million for 
educational aid for disadvantaged chil- 
dren and the handicapped. During 
his August vacation at the ranch in Cali- 
fornia, Reagan received a memo from 
White House aides recommending he 
turn down the appropriations bill. The 
study also warned that it was unlikely his 
veto could be sustained, at least in the 
House. Despite similar forecasts from 
G.O.P. leaders on Capitol Hill, Reagan 
decided to reject the measure. “This bill 
would bust the budget by nearly a billion 
dollars,” contended the President in a 
toughly worded message to Congress, al- 





*Last July the House and Senate voted overwhelm- 
ingly to override a presidential veto of copyright leg- 
islation that extended a law protecting the Ameri- 
can printing industry from foreign competition 
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get buster,” as Reagan had charged; in- 
deed, the $14.2 billion measure actually 
costs $2 billion less than the original Rea- 
gan proposal. Contended House Demo- 
cratic Floor Leader Jim Wright of Texas: 
“The claim that the bill is over budget is 
as phony as a three-dollar bill.” 

Equally damaging to the President's 
cause were loud howls from those whose 
programs were at stake, especially the 
elderly. Lobbyists from senior-citizen 
groups claimed that nearly 55,000 older 
Americans who are now being paid to 
perform community-service jobs, such as 
driving buses and delivering Meals-on- 
Wheels, would be thrown out of work 
Many Republicans were irked that the 
White House had not forewarned them in 
August that Reagan might veto the bill; 


they approved the legislation then, and 


Can a defeat be turned into victory on the campaign trail? 


| 





with Office of Management and 
Budget Director David Stockman, 
who had advised Reagan to veto the mea- 
sure in the first place; they felt that Stock- 
man had overstated to the President the 
costs of several items in the bill, including 
the jobs program for the elderly 

Baker nevertheless began lining up his | 
troops. Orrin Hatch of Utah, who was on | 
the campaign trail with Reagan at the 
time, and Paul Laxalt of Nevada were hur- 
riedly flown back to Washington on an Air 
Force jet. Interior Secretary James Watt 
was dispatched to Oregon to handle a 
speaking engagement for Malcolm Wal- 
lop so that the Wyoming Senator could re- 
turn to the capital. Reagan called nearly 
20 Senators. 

Baker almost pulled it off. In the last 
moments of the balloting on Friday, the 


| majority leader discovered that he was just 


one vote shy of sustaining the veto. He 
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Porsche 917 Turbo 


Porsche 911 


4 


Porsche 356 \ " —— 
i ee 


ne Mans 


displacement has been increased from the original 2 
liters to3 liters. And its output has been raised from 130 hp 
to 172 hp. Today, on the track, the 91] accelerates from 0 to 
50 mph in 5.8 seconds. Its maximum speed: 139 mph. 
The 911 and its derivatives have won countless major 
victories in motor sport, including rallies, hill climbs, 
and races. The 935 Turbo, for example, won the World 
Championship of Makes in 1976, ‘77, °78, and “79. 


At Porsche, we view the race track as a proving ground. 
I gs 


Dr. Ferry Porsche 


My work and my hobby are the same: building cars that 
are fun to drive. Building cars that have the best possible 
engineering. Building Porsches. 

The very first Porsche was the 356. 

We had no marketing research to guide us. So it was 
designed to my personal specifications: small, light- 
weight, with good handling, and the power of a large car. 

The idea was to build a racing car for the normal roads. 
And, in fact, in 1951, when the 356 was first entered at 
Le Mans, it won its class. 

The second Porsche was, and still is, the 911. 

First produced in 1964, it’s forever young. Its engine 


For on the track, under the stresses, surprises, and realities 
of competition, the best engineering wins. And what we 
learn from our race cars, we put into our production cars. 





Porsche 928 


Porsche 936 Turbo 


Family. 


The 917 Turbo Can-Am champion (1973) made turbo- 
charging practical for production cars. 

The 936 Turbo Le Mans champion (1976,'77,’81) further 
advanced engine design and aerodynamic efficiency. 

The 908 Targa Florio champion (1970) set the handling 
standards for all Porsches, including our new-generation 928. 

The 928 has a 4.5-liter, 220-hp, aluminum Porsche V-8 
engine. On the track, it accelerates from 0 to 50 mph in 6.0 
seconds. And it has a maximum speed of 143 mph. 

The 928 also has the Porsche transaxle design which 
produces balanced braking and improved cornering. And 
the 928 offers unprecedented comfort and luxury in a Porsche. 
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Porsche 935 Turbo 







Porsche 944. 


The newest Porsche is the 944. 

It has a new 2.5-liter, 143-hp, aluminum Porsche engine, 
built at Zuffenhausen. On the track, it accelerates from 0 to 50 
mph in 5.9 seconds. And it has a maximum speed of 130 mph. 

The 944 also has the Porsche transaxle design, Px orsche 
handling, and Porsche aerodynamics. 


To me, the 944 is more 
than a new car. It is a new in, 
and true Porsche. 

At Porsche, excellence Dr. FP. | 
is expected. oe ag 
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tried to engineer a procedural tactic with 
John Tower—who, much to the anger of 
Senate leaders, had unexpectedly flown 
back to his home state of Texas—that 
would use his vote to block the override, 


President, while only three Democrats 
and Independent Harry Byrd of Virginia 
joined 26 Republicans to support him. 





House advisers nonetheless tried to make 
a virtue of the defeat. If Reagan had only 
lost in the Democratic-controlled House, 
these aides argued, the vote could easily 
have been turned to the advantage of the 
President, and his party, in this fall's cam- 
paign. Reagan could have been portrayed 
as the tightfisted Chief Executive doing 
battle with a spendthrift Congress. Even 
though the action in the Republican Sen- 
ate seems to undermine that strategy, Rea- 


gan’s advisers insist that their boss intends | 


to stick with that theme on the campaign 
trail. “Instead of the President vs. the 
Democrats in Congress, it is now the Presi- 
dent ys. those in Congress who favor big 
spending,” says one aide. “It’s still a no- 
lose situation for us.” 


eanwhile Reagan fulfilled a pledge 

from his 1980 presidential campaign 
and announced his support for a Senate 
bill of dubious constitutionality. Spon- 
sored by Conservative Republican Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina, the controver- 
sial proposal would permanently deny all 
federal financing for abortions and require 
the Supreme Court to reconsider its 1973 
decision legalizing the procedure. Senate 
liberals have been staging a filibuster 
against the measure since August; Reagan 
last week wrote to nine Republicans and 
telephoned six more urging them to join 
Helms in voting to cut off the filibuster. “It 
is time to stand up and be counted on this 
issue,” declared the President. 

Helms’ attempt at cloture fell 19 votes 
short of the required two-thirds majority, 
but he will try again this week to end the 
talkathon. The Senator has vowed to fighta 
similar filibuster against another proposal, 
| which would attempt to get around Su- 

preme Court decisions banning prayer in 
public schools by asserting that the subject 
is beyond the province of the federal courts 
and is a matter for the states to arbitrate. 
Reagan has promised to sign that bill as 
well. Aware that both proposals will make 
bad law.some White House aides privately 
| hope that neither piece of legislation will 
ever get as faras the President's desk. Sodo 
most authorities on the U.S. Constitution 
They are concerned that the Helms ap- 
proach threatens the constitutional sepa- 
ration of powers in itsencroachmenton the 
authority of the Supreme Court and would 
also circumvent the time-tested process of 
amending the Constitution—particularly 
cynical violations of tradition by a self- 
styled conservative. — By James Kelly. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and Neil MacNeil/ 
Washington 
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but the ploy failed. Twenty-one Republi- | 
cans sided with 39 Democrats against the | 


Unhappy with the Senate vote, White | 
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Outer-Space Entrepreneurs | 
In Texas, Buck Rogers meets Daddy Warbucks 





Blue-sky venture: Conestoga I blasts off 


he rocket that soared upward from 

its launching pad in Texas last week 
was not very long (37 ft.) or, by modern 
standards, very fancy 
Conestoga I, an arc 192 miles up and 326 
miles out over the Gulf of Mexico, was 
perfect but fleeting. less than eleven min- 
utes from blastoff to splashdown. The 
dummy payload was just a 1,100-lb. tank 
of water. Said Donald (“Deke”) Slayton, 
the former astronaut who was flight direc- 
tor for the launch: “We didn’t have a sin- 
gle anomaly in flight.” 


But Conestoga I was itself an anoma- | 


| ly. Never before had a U.S. corporation 
built and launched its own rocket into 
space. “Long live free enterprise!” shout- 
ed some of the 300 giddy spectators. doz- 
ens of them investors in the project, who 
gathered on a Matagorda Island cow pas- 
ture to cheer the takeoff. “It was just a glo- 
rious feeling.” said David Hannah Jr., 
founder and chairman of Space Services 
Inc. of America (SSI), the two-year-old 
company that financed (for $2.5 million) 
and flew the free-enterprise rocket 


c : | 


met the objective in picture-book style 





The flight of 


an 








Hannah, 60, a wealthy Houston land 
developer and space buff. had failed on 
his first try: a year ago, near the same 
Matagorda launching pad, SSI’s inaugu- 
ral rocket, built for $1.2 million by a 
young self-taught engineer, blew up dur- 
ing a test of its liquid-fuel engine. Chas- 
tened, Hannah got serious. He hired an 
experienced California contractor who 
had built 22 rockets for the Government. 


got a solid-fuel Minuteman motor from | 


the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (cost: $365,000), and hired 
Slayton and seven other full-time employ- 
ees to help. 

What once seemed a sci-fi folly is 
now, by Hannah's reckoning, a plausible 
venture. He and his 56 fellow investors in 
SSI, nearly all oil-industry friends, have 
already run through $6 million, and must 
raise at least another $15 million before 
their venture can earn a cent. The busi- 
ness plan: putting telecommunications 
and earth-scanning satellites into orbit, 
at about $5 million a shot, for companies 
that want a rocket all to themselves or 


do not want to wait for cheaper space on | 


NASA's booked-up space shuttle. Hannah | 


says a dozen energy companies are inter- 
ested (they might conduct geological! sur- 
veys from space), and SSI hopes to have 


commercial satellites orbiting two years | 


from now, and monthly launches from a 
planned Hawaiian pad by 1986. 

The SSI investors are confident that 
the Federal Aviation Administration will 
formally approve such launches, since the 
Government seems willing to surrender 
its U.S. rocket monopoly. Says a NASA of- 
ficial: “We're happy as hell. We want out 
of the launch business.” 

By comparison with NASA, SSI is a re- 
laxed, unpretentious operation. “Mission 
control” consists of a few mobile homes, 
and Hannah’s wife picks 
up litter around the com- 
pound. Last week's rock- 
et watchers, snacking on 
shrimp, seemed like typi- 
cal Texas partygoers. In- 
deed, said one cheery 
NASA alumnus, cham- 
pagne glass in hand 
“You can’t do this at 
a Government launch 
site.” The site was, in 
fact, on a_ 19,000-acre 
ranch lent by Oil Mogul Ahappy Hannah 
Toddie Lee Wynne, 85, 
one of SSI’s main financial angels, who 
died a few hours before lift-off. With the, 
countdown under way, a launching-pad 
engineer wandered out to Conestoga I and, 
with a felt-tipped pen, scribbled on the 
rocket, GOD BLESS YOU, TODDIE LEE 
WYNNE. You can’t do that at a Govern- 
ment launch sile either. 

















Seven Cycle Programmed Washer with Mini-Wash 








GE RESTORES YOUR FAITH 





There’s nothing more 
frustrating than having an 
appliance break down. 

General Electric can 
replace that feeling of frus- 
tration and helplessness 
with a feeling of accomp- 
lishment. 

We've devised an 
innovative repair system 
that’s relatively 
inexpensive, always 
available, charges 
nothing for labor and 
employs a technician 
you've probably never 
considered: you. 

INTRODUCING THE 

QUICK FIX’SYSTEM. 
Let's say, forexample, there's 
water leaking from your 
washer. Now you don't have 
to be an expert to fix it. 

The Quick Fix system 
and you can do it together. 

Once you've spotted 
the problem, reach for your 
Quick Fix system repair 
manuals. There are five alto- 
gether—one each for GE 
refrigerators, ranges/ovens, 
dishwashers, washers 
and dryers. 


THE NEXT STEP: 
GETTING TO THE ROOT 
OF THE PROBLEM. 


In the Problem Diagnostic 
Chart, you'll find a list of 





common problems: things 
like “washer leaking 
water”. 

Next to that, you'll find 
a list of possible causes, 
like a deteriorated 
hose connection, which 





means you should check 
the water valve. If you 
don't have the faintest idea 
what that looks like or 
where you'd find it, there’s 
an entire illustrated section 
to help you identify that 
part or any other. 

Now you know the 
cause of the leak is a 
broken valve. 

“WHERE ON EARTH 

DO | GET A NEW VALVE?” 
The answer is simple: 
at the Quick Fix system 
display at many GE 
dealers. 

Each replacement 
part comes in its own box 
describing exactly 
what tools you'll need and 
how long it should take 
you to fix it. Your repair 
manual will show you 
exactly how to 
replace it, 
step by easy 
step. In about 
35 minutes, your 
GE washer 
should be 


IN YOUR OWN TWO HANDS. 


back in working order. And 
you did it all yourself. 

GE CAN LEND A HAND. 
If for any reason you don't 
want to do it yourself (if you 
don't have the time or the 
faith in your own two hands), 
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GE is ready to help there, 
too—with a full network 
of GE factory-trained tech- 
nicians. Our service organ- 
ization virtually blankets 
the country, so no matter 
where you live, you can be 
sure of quality repairs. 

ANSWERS RIGHT AT 

YOUR FINGERTIPS. 
There's even more help on 
the way from the GE Answer 
Center™ information service. 
Our expertscan gigs 
give you aus oe 
valuable infor- A 
mation on any 
GE consumer product or 
service, including the name 
of the nearest GE dealer 
where you Can pick up 
Quick Fix system parts. 

You can call day or 

night, 7 days a week at 800- 
626-2000. It's toll-free. 


WE BRING 
GOOD THINGS 
TO LIFE. 
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| Cuban Refugee 


Stinging critique of U.S. policy 





nother volley was fired last week in 

the ongoing war of words between 
Washington and Havana, but this time 
| the barrage came from an unexpected 
source. In an article published in the fall 
issue of the quarterly Foreign Policy mag- 
azine, Wayne Smith, a former State De- 
partment official, delivers a stinging cri- 
tique of the Reagan Administration’s 
policies toward Cuba. Charges Smith: “Its 
approach is as hackneyed as it has been 
unsuccessful.” 

From 1977 to 1979 Smith served as di- 
rector of the State Department's Office of 
Cuban Affairs; he then went to Havana to 
head the U'S. interests section before re- 
signing last month. While acknowledging 
that no U.S. Administration has ever de- 
vised an effective policy for dealing with 
Fidel Castro, Smith especially blasts the 
rigid, confrontational approach of the 
Reagan White House. From the start, 
Smith contends, the Reaganauts were ob- 
sessed with forcing Cuba to stop meddling 
in Central America and, in particular, to 
quit supplying arms to the guerrillas in El 
Salvador. But U.S. attempts to pressure 
Castro backfired; he responded by seek- 
ing more arms from the Soviet Union. 

Smith argues that over the past 18 
months Washington spurned at least three 
| separate diplomatic initiatives by Havana. 
Last November, then Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig met secretly with a Cu- 
ban official in Mexico City; U.S. Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large Vernon Walters conferred 
with Castro in Havana four months later. 
Both meetings were unpro- 
ductive. As a good-will ges- 
ture, Smith contends, the 
Cubans also informed the 
USS. in December that they 
had stopped shipping arms 
to Nicaragua, implying that 
they had turned off the 
weapons flow to the Salva- 
doran guerrillas. Washing- 
ton responded by further 
Wayne Smith lambasting the Havana re- 

gime in public. Smith insists 
that Washington’s evidence for those ship- 
| ments was dubious. Says the former envoy: 
“If the guerrillas had received all the arms 
reported by U.S. intelligence, the Salva- 
doran army would be outgunned 20 to 1.” 

The Administration, however, vehe- 
mently rejects Smith’s advice that it can 
best change Cuban policies by “demon- 
strating over time that compromise is in 
Havana’s interests.” The State Department 
denies that the U.S. ever “closed the door to 
a dialogue,” and Secretary of State George 
Shultz indicated last week that chances for 
| opening talks now were nil. “If Cuba 
changes its behavior, fine,” he told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. “But 
Cuba is not likely to do that in response to 
some general plea from the U.S.” = 
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The Soviets’ Psychic Hurts 








oer yoke merican spies these days do 
Ps Y £ not often get something to 
; WF chuckle about. Over the past few 
§ weeks they have not only had a 
$ laugh or two at Soviet expense, 


but have also been given a small 
shot of pride to use during the 
continuing struggle with Mos- 
cow’s agents in the world’s back 
alleys. 

Our intelligence network 
around the globe has picked up 
fragments of Soviet anguish 
about how come the Israelis, fly- 
ing American F-15s and 16s 
over Lebanon, shot down Syri- 
ans flying MiG-23s at a ratio of 
83 to zip. And how come those 
SAM-6s and 8s in the Bekaa Val- 
ley, the same kind of missile 
that devastated the Israelis in 











OR: s, the 1973 war, could hit only one 

S ae enemy plane this time. 
Wreckage of Syrian MiG downed by Israeli missile The people in the various cap- 
itals of the world who follow wars 


knew instantly, after those figures came out, that the power equation had been 
subtly reshaped by technology and training. When speculation first appeared 
about the age and inferiority of Soviet equipment, the Kremlin uncharacteristi- 
cally went off like a firecracker. There were angry rebuttals, flurries of military 
meetings. Leonid Zamyatin, the Kremlin’s chief propagandist, went on Moscow 
television to wash away doubts with his rotund tones, General Yevgeni Yurasov, 
deputy head of Soviet air defense, gathered up his experts and headed to the Be- 
kaa Valley to study the scorched debris. 

The real measure of the psychic hurt came in a hundred cocktail parties and 
reception lines from Canberra to Warsaw, where Moscow’s diplomats, military 
attachés and KGB operatives went to work after a few belts of Stolichnaya vodka. 
Arabs can’t be trusted to do anything right, the Soviets told other customers for 
their military hardware. In the air and on the ground, the Syrians were “incom- 
petent and cowardly,” the Soviets complained. The SAMs are mobile missiles. So 
what did the Syrians do? They left them in one place, rooted like oaks, and the Is- 
raelis knocked them down. And in the air? Those MiGs are equipped with a 
buzzer that goes off when radar locks on a plane, a warning that a missile may be 
fired. When Syrian pilots heard the buzzer, they were so frightened that they 
bailed out before they knew if a missile was even fired or not, said the disgusted 
Soviets. 

Naturally, the Syrians were outraged, not only by the insults but also by their 
own conviction that Soviet equipment is just not as good as American, and thus 
they are bound to lose in any future encounters with Israel. The doubt about Mos- 
cow’s military gear has crept into the dialogues of other customers, and it is hav- 
ing a quiet impact around the world. 

Nobody believes that the Soviets have been fundamentally humbled or have 
changed their intentions. The balance of nuclear terror is still tipping their way. 
But the lesson from the Lebanon experience, that technology can compensate for 
the huge Soviet numerical abundance in weapons and men, has stung. More im- 
portant, perhaps, in the great power game is the shot in the arm that both the 
Lebanon and the Falklands experiences have given the West. British infantry 
showed that allied forces are not the reluctant dragons so often depicted. 

The new cracks in the Soviets’ fagade of iron invincibility could hardly 
have come al a more inopportune time for them. The leadership situation is 
fuzzy. Their forces are still bogged down in Afghanistan even though they 
have increased their strength to 100,000 troops. Worries about unrest in Po- 
land are rising again. All this adds up, in the minds of some U.S. analysts, to 
a belief that for the moment the Soviet Union is less inclined to take aggres- 
sive action in faraway places. Score one for Yankee ingenuity—something we 
had almost forgotten. 
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A lotof people thought 
we were ready to cry “Uncle? 






















they can make it. During the 
first six months of this year 
we outsold everyone in 


News about International Harvester* 
hasn’t been too good over the past 
few years. Like a lot of companies, 


we've had to struggle harder medium and heavy trucks. 
than ever to make it in this And in the past seven 
tough economy. And lately, months alone over 
quite a few people were 33,000 farmers bought 
beginning to think we’d y International farm 
have to throw up our equipment. 


hands and give in. 
Instead, we’re going to 


So, we’re planning to 
make International 


do everything we can Harvester a trimmer 
to go on. z se ae zs 
, company than re. 
We — — company with a 
anaae trimming our better chance to 
entire operation from es pb crip 
top to bottom. Closing tine Be 
plants that aren’t some time before we 


completely turn the 
corner and head into 


cbeeegcger And consol- 
a profitable future. 


dating others to im- 


prove production 
Smecity: But we're doing every- 
It also means putti thing we can to assure that 


all our resources behind the we do indeed have a future. 


operations with the most potential to 


make it in this tough economy. We're not giving in. 


Trucks and farm equipment. 


Because these two operations have proved Were going on. 
Ha 
International Harvester 
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When a baby is born prema- 
turely, even the air the baby 
breathes can be a menace. 

It must be pure air, free of 
any trace of toxic substances — 
such as oil vapors. 

Large compressors —the 
size of a baby’s bassinet—pump 
the air throughout the hospital 
and into the incubator. 

It's a fact, though, that ordi- 
rae compressors require oil 
for lubrication. And without 
careful filtration, the result can 


en tina 
be toxic vapors. 
Vapors that are pumped in 
with the infant's air. 
Fortunately for “preemies” 
born today, the people of ITT 


have come up with a better com- 


pressor for hospitals. 

It's totally oil-less. Through 
some new technology, ITT’s 
Pneumotive Division has pro- 
duced air compressors that do 
just fine without a drop of oil. 

At pioneering medical cen- 
ters like the Children's Hospital 





in Buffalo, New York, these 
unique compressors have al- 
ready proved themselves. 

And they're finding more 
and more use in health care and 
industry, wherever clean air is 
a must. 

It's still too early to know 
how many babies will be helped 
because of these compressors. 

But we like to think that some 
of the best ideas to help people 
are the ones that help very little 
people. 








The best ideas are the 


ideas that help people. ITT 
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From Bragging to Begging 





Hard times hit the Lone Star State 


t was not a moment of pride for Texas, 
or for Republican Governor William 
Clements, who is in the midst of a tough 
re-election fight. Growing layoffs have 
brought the state unemployment compen- 
sation fund to the edge of bankruptcy. 
Clements last week was forced to sum- 
mon a special session of the legislature to 
bail out the fund. After two days of parti- 
san debate, both senate and house passed 
a measure authorizing the state to borrow 
up to $350 million (at 10% interest) from 
the federal Unemployment Trust Fund. 
The legislative package will also require 
employers to increase their contributions 
to the fund by about $180 million a year. 
Democrats, who control both houses, 
went along with the deal, but not before 


| having some rhetorical fun at Clements’ 





expense. Representative Robert Bush of 
Sherman complained that “we've gone 
from bragging to begging.” Clements’ op- 
ponent in November, State Attorney 
General Mark White, noted that the in- 
cumbent “has the dubious distinction of 
being the first Governor in the Southwest 
to preside over the bankruptcy of a state 
unemployment compensation fund, and 
this is a disgrace.” The Governor accused 
the Democrats of “demagoguery.” 


t long last the recession has caught up 

with a state that had seemed immune 
to the general economic malaise. A year 
ago the major industrial cities of Texas 
were meccas for workers from the Mid- 
west who migrated south in search of jobs. 
In August, the state’s unemployment rate 
was 7%—significantly below the national 
average of 9.8%, but up from last Decem- 
ber’s 4.6%. Today labor leaders are warn- 
ing would-be immigrants not to consider 
Texas as a new home unless they have 
jobs solidly lined up. 

A major factor in Texas’ new eco- 
nomic blues has been depression in the 
energy industry. A worldwide glut of 
crude has brought a sharp drop in oil 
prices, killing incentives to drill new 
wells. The number of active drilling rigs 
in the state has dropped 40% since De- 
cember, and refineries and petrochemical 
plants in the state’s eastern counties have 
been operating at about 70% capacity for 
at least a year. In the Houston bankrupt- 
cy court, 98 energy-related companies 
have filed for Chapter 11 protection so far 
this year. 

In the East Texas town of Lone Star 
(pop. 2,036), the Lone Star Steel Co. shut 
down last month, laying off 3,500 work- 
ers. Nearly 75% of the town’s residents 
work at the plant, and most of the others 
are employed by firms that depend on the 
factory, which made tubular steel for oil 


| 





Star is divided about when, or even 
whether, prosperity will return to town. 
“There's a lot of people leaving, and we 
know we'll lose some good citizens,” says 
B.R. Mattox, a laid-off steelworker who is 
also Lone Star’s part-time judge. “But 
most of us are taking the attitude that this 
is a four-to-six-month ordeal.” 

Says Dale Crumbaugh, a labor-mar- 
ket analyst for the Houston branch of the 
Texas Employment Commission: “Blue- 
collar workers tied to the oilfield industry 
are the ones suffering the most from lay- 
offs here.” For example, Hughes Tool Co., 
a major oil-equipment supplier, has laid 
off 2,500 workers nationwide this year; 





Idied steelworkers fill out unemployment forms at union hall in Lone Star 








| along the Rio Grande to the edge of insol- 


was after Braniff.” Like many of its for- 
mer employees, he hopes that a new air- 
line will somehow rise phoenix-like from 
the ashes of the old. 

Other events beyond the control of | 
Texans added to the economic gloom. 
Spring rains and hail caused an estimated 
$686 million damage to cotton and wheat 
crops in the state. The threat of bankrupt- 
cy in Mexico and last month’s devalua- 
tion of the peso sent shoppers south of the 
border in search of bargains, thereby 
bringing stores in El Paso and other cities 


vency. Joe Castro, manager of an El Paso 
camera store, says the devaluation cut his 
business 50%. He is now ready to “kiss the 
rest of the year goodbye.” 

The persistent economic troubles 
should help Democrats at the polls in No- 
vember, but the experts are not sure how 
much. State Democratic Party Chairman 
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What to do when the bottom falls out of an oil boom. 


1,800 of them were employed in Houston. 
Other industries are not immune. Layoffs 
of 7,000 workers at Texas Instruments 
Inc. over the past 18 months included 
3,000 Texans. 

In May, 6,000 Texans lost their jobs 
when Braniff International went bank- 
rupt. Some former employees of the air- 
line have been laid off by the companies 
that subsequently hired them, while oth- 
ers found themselves in unacceptable 
working conditions. Steve Suhn, 30, a for- 
mer reservations supervisor, quit his job 
as a business manager with a money- 
transfer company when his duties were 
increased but his salary did not keep pace. 
“They wanted airline-quality work but 
wanted to pay peanuts,” complains Suhn, 





Robert Slagle advises that the anger of the 
unemployed may not automatically trans- 
late into an anti-Republican tide. “It’s hard 
to gauge what people will do who lose their 
jobs. You wonder if they'll vote at all,” 

Nor is it clear what hard times will 
do to the Texas psyche, especially in the 
oil business, where prosperity flourished 
even when other industries were hurting. 
“It was more shocking than expected,” 
says Richard Murray, a pollster who 
teaches political science at the University 
of Houston. “People didn’t think that 
the bottom would fall out of the oil boom 
so precipitously.” The bust may not last. 
But somehow everything in Texas seems 
bigger, and its citizens have come down 
with a* whopping case of Lone Star State 














Pipes. But when no one is drilling, no one | who, despite being unemployed once | blues. —By Don Winbush. 
is buying tubular pipes. Opinion in Lone | again, insists, “I’m not as freaked out as I | Reported by Sam Allis/Houston 
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A Defiant No to Reagan 


Begin rejects the U.S. 1e U.S. Middle East plan as the Arabs propose their own 


The Prime Minister of Isra- 
el was in a rage. Standing 
before the Israeli parlia- 
ment, his back erect, Mena- 
chem Begin lifted his right 
arm into the air and repeat- 
edly pounded his fist on a table for em- 
phasis. “For you, Mr. President,” 
clared, addressing his remarks to an 


American President 6,000 miles away, 





“this is a political matter. You need to get 
closer to Saudi Arabia. Maybe you need to 
shake hands with King Hussein [of Jor- 
dan] after he was on no-speaking terms 
with your predecessor, Mr. Carter.” Then, 
drawing himself even straighter, the 
Prime Minister shouted: “To us it is our 
life!” His fist crashed onto the table. “Our 
homeland!” Crash! “The land of our fa- 
thers and sons!” Crash! “Judea and Sa- 
maria will be for the Jewish people for 


| generations upon generations!” Crash! 


Thus, in his most defiant manner, Be- 
gin declared last week that Ronald Rea- 


he de- | 
| gered by US. criticism, Israel continued 





gan’s peace plan for the Middle East was 
“stillborn.” Never mind that the Reagan 
proposals had been hailed by a wide range 


| of governments and foreign policy experts 
| and even many U'S. Jewish organizations 


any Middle 





as a bold and promising initiative. Or that 
the plan was taken seriously by the 20 
Arab nations holding a summit last week 





in Fez, Morocco. To the proud and stub- 
born Israeli leader, whose cooperation in 
East peace process would be 
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essential, the whole idea of the plan was 
anathema. “It no longer exists,” Begin 
said sharply. Then, almost as an after- 
thought, he added: “The friendship be- 
tween Israel and the U.S. still exists.” 
And so it did, though the relationship, 
as the Old Testament that Begin knows so 
well might have put it, was sore tried. An- 


to withhold from the U.S. the military in- 
telligence, including technical informa- 
tion concerning captured Soviet-made 
weapons, that it had gleaned from the 
fighting in Lebanon. Four days after Pres- 
ident Reagan announced his peace plan, 
which included a request for a freeze on 
the building of new Jewish settlements in 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
the Israeli government stubbornly allo- 
cated $18.5 million for the construction of 


| eight new settlements in the West Bank. 


Reagan's initiative to solve the long- 
festering issue of granting some kind of 
autonomy to the Palestinians had other 
features designed to appeal to both the 
Arabs and the Israelis. The President 
ruled out an independent state for the Pal- 


estinians, knowing that the Israelis would | 


never accept such an entity on their bor- 
ders. Instead, Reagan suggested that the 
Palestinians in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip be allowed by the Israelis, who 
now hold the territories, to form some 
kind of loose federation with Jordan. Rea- 
gan also called on the Arabs to recognize 





Special Envoy Philip Habib, seated at the left, reports on the Middle East to President Reagan and other Administration officials 
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at long last Israel’s right to exist. And, try- 
ing to soothe Israeli fears, the President 
declared that the U.S. had an “ironclad” 
commitment to the security of its ally. 
While Israel’s government fulminated 
against Reagan’s proposals last week, it 
continued to consolidate its victory in 
Lebanon. The Israelis wiped out five 
more Syrian missile batteries in central 
Lebanon and attempted to pressure Presi- 
dent-elect Bashir Gemayel into quickly 
signing a peace treaty. When Gemayel, a 


| Christian leader who is on good terms 


with the Israelis and has sometimes been 
dismissed by Lebanese Muslims as an Is- 
raeli puppet, attempted to delay the nego- 
tiations on such a treaty until he has had a 
chance to strengthen his position in Leba- 
non, Israel’s tough Defense Minister, Ari- 
el Sharon, spoke out bluntly. In the ab- 
sence of a peace treaty, Sharon warned, 
Israel would place southern Lebanon in a 
“security zone,” presumably meaning a 
military buffer sector run by the Israelis 
or their close allies, the pro-Israeli forces 
of another Lebanese Christian strong- 
man, Major Sa’ad Haddad. 

In a personal letter to Reagan, Begin 
wrote that the President’s plan would lead 
to a radical Palestinian state in the West 
Bank and therefore to “‘a Soviet base in 
the heart of the Middle East” that would 
“endanger our very existence.” Begin 
chided the President, saying, “A friend 


does not weaken his friend; an ally 
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does not put his ally in jeopardy 

The brusque rejection of the Reagan 
peace plan overshadowed some good 
news for the U.S.: the departure of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization guer- 
rillas from West Beirut had gone so 
smoothly that the 800 U.S. Marines who 
had been sent to Lebanon as peace-keep- 
ers were being withdrawn almost two 
weeks ahead of schedule 

The controversy over the Reagan 
plan emphasized not only the range of 
policy differences between Washington 
and Jerusalem over how to secure a last- 
ing peace, but also the depth of the soul 
searching that is taking place within Isra- 
el. The war against the P.L.O. had deeply 
disturbed many Israelis, who regarded it 
as the first war that their country had not 
been obliged to fight, and a war that had 
caused heavy civilian casualties in Leba- 
non. Israelis were also worried about the 
cost of the war in terms of their nation’s 
prestige abroad. Night after night 
throughout much of the world, television 
screens had shown Israeli forces us- 
ing their sophisticated American-made 
weaponry to produce devastation in 
densely populated West Beirut. Abba 
Eban, a former Foreign Minister and a 
leading member of the opposition Labor 
Party in the Knesset, was undoubtedly 
correct when he concluded, “‘Israel’s poli 
cies, image, character, values and aspira- 
tions are less understood and admired to 
day than in any other period of her 
history 


or at least the first two decades of 

its existence, Israel was regarded 

by its overseas friends as the vul 

nerable underdog, struggling for 
survival against terrible odds. Today, ac- 
cording to the London-based Internation- 
al Institute for Strategic Studies, Israel is 
the world’s fourth most powerful military 
State. (The top three: the U‘S., the Soviet 
Union and China.) Israel is also the 
world’s seventh largest arms merchant. In 
the early years, Israelis improvised as best 
they could with any bits of weaponry they 
could lay their hands on. During the war 
in Lebanon they managed, with their 
combat experience and superb technical 
skills, to achieve superiority over some of 
the latest Soviet arms. 

As Israel has grown stronger militari 
ly, important changes have occurred 
within its population of 4.1 million that 
have made the country more aggressive in 
foreign affairs and diminished the power 
of the Labor Party, which, until Begin’s 
Likud coalition came to power in 1977 
had led the nation from its inception. A 
significant generational shift has also oc- 
curred in the way Israelis today see their 
country’s borders. Israelis who grew up 
before the 1967 war tend to be willing to 
have Israel remain indefinitely within its 
1949 boundaries; they are glad that Israel 
exists at all. Israelis who have grown up 





Since 1967 are accustomed to traveling to 


Prime Minister Begin attacking the Reagan 
plan during his speech in the Israeli Knesset 
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the West Bank, to Gaza and, until five 
months ago, to the Sinai. The expanded 
borders enhanced the Israelis’ sense of 
freedom; they also increased the nation’s 
sense of security. Begin gave back the Si- 
nai in return for peace with Egypt. He ob- 
viously has no intention of giving up any 
more, rejecting Reagan’s view that Isra- 
el’s lasting security must be created out of 
compromise and an exchange of territory 
for security 

There is no question that the majority 
of Israelis still support Begin and many of 
his policies. A Jerusalem Post poll dis- 
closed that if elections were held this 
month, Begin’s Likud coalition would win 
66 seats in the 120-member Knesset, for a 
gain of 18 seats. The survey also showed 
that the opposition Labor Party, which 
won 47 seats in the June 1981 elections, 
would lose twelve. Furthermore, the polls 
indicate that Begin has never been more 
popular as a leader. But such surveys tend 
to obscure the degree of unease in the Is- 
raeli population. Observes Meron Med- 
zini, a lecturer at Hebrew University: 
“One-third of the Israelis are alienated 
from Begin. The war in Lebanon has only 
deepened this alienation. Unfortunately 
for Begin, this one-third is the most vocal 
third of the population.” Wrote Hebrew 
University Historian Ze’ev Mankowitz 
last week in an eloquent expression of this 
national mood: “The public debate over 
the war in Lebanon ... is essentially a 
battle for the soul of the people of Israel.” 
He continued: “Past victimization does 
not generate automatic moral immunity, 
does not give one carte blanche to harm 
others and does not justify a policy of 
righteous entitlement.” 


egin was quite prepared to lead 

the battle that Mankowitz re- 

ferred to, confident of the logic of 

his arguments and the rectitude of 
his position, a man with an encyclopedic 
memory of political events, names and 
odd and quirky facts that he could cite in 
the savage parry and thrust of Knesset de- 
bate to put down an opponent. But even at 
the height of his powers last week, the 
Prime Minister remained a kind of anom- 
aly in Israel. In a land so informal that 
many men proudly boast they do not own 
a suit and cannot cope with a tie, Begin, 
soberly clad in a dark suit, white shirt and 
immaculately knotted tie, is so punctilious 
and polite that he delights in kissing the 
hands of women when they are intro- 
duced to him. He can be stiffly formal 
with Cabinet colleagues, addressing them 
in Hebrew as adoni (sir) 

A man who had suffered two heart at- 
tacks and was still feeling the effects of 
breaking his hip last November, Begin, 
69, was working last week at his usual rig- 
orous pace. He generally rises at 5 a.m., 
and for the next three hours, after break- 
fasting on sour milk, cold herring and tea 
(no lemon, milk or sugar, but some artifi- 
cial sweetener), he reads four Hebrew- 
language daily newspapers and the Eng- 
lish-language Jerusalem Post. Around 
8 a.m., he is whisked to his office eight 
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During break in summit conference, Arab leaders gather for a day of festivities in Ifrane, Morocco. 


minutes away in the silver Dodge that 
serves as Israel’s official car for the Prime 
Minister. Then he really goes to work, a 
virtually nonstop whirligig of meetings 
throughout the morning. At 1 p.m., he 
tries to get away for a lunch in the kitchen 
at home with his ailing wife Aliza. He 
rests until 4, then goes back to the office 
for more meetings until 7 p.m. At night, 
he dozes only occasionally in front of the 
TV set like any weary grandfather. Usual- 
ly he works for hours, phoning people 
throughout Israel to discuss current is- 
sues. Only at midnight does Begin give up 
and go to bed. 
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As always, Begin dominates his Herut 
Party, the major component of the ruling 
Likud coalition. During the Lebanese 
war, he never called a meeting to explain 
his policies, a failing that would have been 
unacceptable, and indeed unthinkable, in 
the larger and more democratic Labor 
Party. Begin ran his Cabinet in similar 
style during the week of discussion about 
the Reagan proposal. Asked to describe 
the Prime Minister’s relationship to his 
Cabinet, a Begin supporter tersely 
replies: “Snow White and the seven 
dwarfs. They all owe their political lives 
to Begin. On the issues that count, the 


Israeli armor on the move: more than enough strength to defy the Arabs when it so wishes 
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Cabinet reflects his views completely.” 

The Prime Minister even controlled 
the hawkish Sharon, the man he made 
Defense Minister last August, and who 
led the attack on Lebanon. Begin and 
Sharon make an odd couple; they have a 
kind of symbiotic relationship, although 
Sharon needs Begin far more than Begin 
needs Sharon, for all of the Defense Min- 
ister’s posturing. Indeed, Sharon makes 
no secret of his desire to replace Begin. He 
asks those he trusts: “Tell me, how can I 
become Prime Minister? How can I get 
rid of Begin?” 

Sharon took much of the criticism, 
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Defense Minister Sharon: “t have the survivability of a superpower. No criticism will hurt me.” 
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At right, Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd and P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat make V-for-victory signs 


from Israelis and the world at large, for 
the savagery of the assault on West Beirut, 
although many of his policies had been 
quietly endorsed by Begin. At a meeting 
of intimates, Sharon boasted: “I have the 
survivability of a superpower. No criti- 
cisms or opposition will harm me.” On 
another occasion he remarked: “The dogs 
may bark, but the caravan goes on its 
way.” Still, when Begin, angered by the 
inordinately heavy and prolonged bom- 
bardment of Beirut ordered by his De- 
fense Minister, told Sharon to ease his at- 
tacks, there was no protest. Others who 
once opposed Begin, including even 
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Moshe Dayan, were adroitly maneuvered 
out of the previous Cabinet. Says an in- 
formed official: “Begin stopped him, and 


| Sharon took it like a little puppy dog. He 


knew what had happened to Dayan.” 

But Begin and the man he knows 
wants to replace him have worked closely 
to develop the strategy that was behind 
the Lebanon invasion. Its aim, in the 
words of a senior military officer, is “to 
eliminate any potential threat to Israel’s 
existence.” As Sharon sees it, “Israel 
needs freedom of operation in the region, 
and will achieve it either by political 
means or by its own independent military 
power.” And Sharon has made it clear 
that Israel intends to reply to any threat 
in its own way; i.e., a P.L.O. raid in the Be- 
kaa Valley might touch off an Israeli for- 
ay into Beirut, Tunis or Tripoli 

What also drove Begin, as he braced 
for what he knew would be a long struggle 
with the U.S. over the Palestinian issue, 
was the firm conviction that God had giv- 
en the West Bank to the Jews. And there 
was something else: a determination, born 
of his experience in the Holocaust, to do 
whatever was necessary to protect Israel. 
Begin’s father, a leader of the Jewish com- 
munity in Brest Litovsk, Poland, was said 
to have been thrown by the Nazis into a 
river at gunpoint while weighted down 
with sacks filled with rocks; he died, along 
with many others from the same commu- 
nity. Begin’s mother was also murdered 
by the Nazis, as was his brother Herzl 
Even today Begin cannot bring himself to 
write letters to Germans, and he has ad- 
mitted that at times he cannot bring him- 
self to speak to them. 


ll last week, members of the Be- 
gin government systematically 
attacked the Reagan peace pro- 
posals. Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir, who had opposed the Camp Da- 
vid agreements, said that Washington 
had “markedly deviated from Camp Da- 
vid in almost each and every clause of its 
new plan.” He told the Knesset that the 
Reagan initiative was “an attempt to 
bend and subjugate Israel” and that the 
US. was “no longer an honest broker” be- 
cause it had chosen to side with the Arabs. 
Other Israeli officials objected to the link- 
ing of Jordan’s King Hussein to the future 
of the occupied territories. Asa Begin aide 
put it, “If this plan were to be accepted, Is- 
raelis before going to sleep would have to 
pray, ‘God save the King.’ What if Hus- 
sein were to be killed? The entire plan is 
based on the future of King Hussein.” 

In part, Begin was angry because he 
had assumed that the U.S. could be 
counted on to continue to pay lip service 
to the stalled autonomy talks, as defined 
and delimited by Israel. That would have 
enabled the Begin government to contin- 
ue freely to go its way in building more 
Jewish settlements in the occupied terri- 
tories and, eventually, to incorporate 
them into Israel. The U.S. had never so 
interpreted the Camp David accords, and 
Reagan’s plan more explicitly and 
forcefully than ever before showed 
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APast That Is Certain 


“We fight, therefore we are.” 
—Menachem Begin, as leader of the Irgun 
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on the march; as leader of the Jewish underground organization, the Irgun, 
when the Jews were fighting the British in Palestine for their own state; as the 
opposition leader against the dominant Labor Party for 26 long years in the Is- 
raeli Knesset. When Menachem Begin triumphantly led his right-wing Likud co- 
alition to an upset victory in 1977, he was a stubbornly independent leader who 
was unlike any the young nation had ever had as Prime Minister. 

From the start, Begin showed how strongly he had been influenced in his 
world view by the Old Testament. He began calling the occupied West Bank by 
its biblical names, Judea and Samaria, and turned to the prophets of old to justify 
what he felt was Israel’s historical claim to the territory. He espoused the sanctity 
of “Eretz Yisrael,” a term meaning “land of Israel” and referring to the region 
that in biblical times would have encompassed present-day Israel and the West 

Begin’s rhetoric was more high-pitched, his images more starkly drawn than 
his predecessor's. All of Israel's older generation of statesmen had been deeply 
affected by the Holocaust—many in 
tragically personal ways, as was Be- 
gin—but Begin somehow seemed 
more indelibly marked by it, almost in 
fact to the point of obsession. 

Israeli Prime Ministers David 
Ben-Gurion and Golda Meir be- 
longed to the mainstream of Zionism 
that took its impetus from socialist 
idealism. By contrast, Begin grew up 
on the teachings of Vladimir Jabo- 
tinsky, a Zionist “revisionist” who 
advocated a militant posture of self- 
defense for Jews. Begin joined Jabo- 
tinsky’s paramilitary youth organiza- 
tion in Poland at the age of 15, and the 
experience was to shape his entire life. 
“A new specimen of human being was 
born,” he wrote in his memoirs of 
those days, “a specimen completely 
unknown to the world for over 1,800 
years, the fighting Jew.” After a year 
in Soviet prisons, Begin went to Pales- 
tine and in swift order was leading the 
Irgun’s violently anti-Arab and anti- 
British campaigns. 

With the creation of the state of Is- 
rael in 1948, Begin adapted his mili- 
tant views to politics. He was never a 
consensus seeker; he dominated his 
supporters by the force of his personal- 
ity. Healsosees himselfas leading a kind of mission on behalfof the Jews. Saysan in- 
timate: “He still believes Jews are the victims of hatred and prejudice. Jewish blood, 
the sight of helpless Jews being killed by enemies and pogroms. The fear of elimina- 
tion and liquidation. That’s what goes through his mind all the time.” Says a Begin 
aide: “He feelsa duty tosee that the Jewish people are safe. Not just Israel.” Headds, 

“Begin refers to himselfagain and againasa ‘simple Jew.’ To bea simple Jew means 
to feel respect for every other Jew.” 

Asaresult, Begin cannot conceive of Jews feeling no responsibility for the fate of 
other Jews. Politics thus is more than governmentor party work to Begin. Itisabout 
the survival of a people. He recently listed the five most important things he had 
accomplished as Prime Minister. They were: 1) the bombing of the Iraqi nuclear 
reactor, 2) the Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty, 3) the annexation of the Golan 
Heights, 4) Project Renewal, a nationwide slum rehabilitation program, and 5) the 
establishment of more Jewish settlements in the West Bank and Gaza. 

Those who know him best do not doubt that the one ambition he would like 
to see accomplished before he retires from political life is to ensure that Israel 
never relinquishes the West Bank. Says a Begin lieutenant: “Eretz Yisrael is the 
thing that at this point in his life is at the core of Begin’s political existence.” 
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the U.S. disapproval of Begin’s thrust. 

With so much emotion building up, 
the Knesset debate last Wednesday was 
one of the most acrimonious in the parlia- 
ment’s history. Begin was preceded by 
Victor Shem-Tov, who spoke for the La- 
bor Party. (Labor Leader Shimon Peres 
was unable to attend because of the death 
of his father.) Shem-Tov told the Knesset 
that “the Likud goal of annexing the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip is an empty 
dream, which is rejected by most Israelis 
and by the entire world.” Hearing this, 
Begin looked up and said to Shem-Tov in 
a low voice, “I'll suggest elections in May 
or June.” It was a bold challenge: Let’s 
hold the elections two years early and 
we'll see where the electorate stands on 
this issue. Later, in his speech, Begin 
asked Labor members, “Let’s agree on 
new elections. May or June. Do you 
agree? If you do, we will prove to you who 
is speaking for the majority.” Most Israe- 
lis seemed to welcome the idea of early 
elections. Some observers believed the 
balloting was more likely to take place in 
the fall of 1983 than in the spring, since 
one of Begin’s coalition partners, the Na- 
tional Religious Party, needs more time to 
recover from the severe losses it suffered 


in the 1981 election. 
: all-time high, Begin spoke belligerent- 
ly and exuberantly. He shouted his re- 
jection of the Reagan plan. He accused 
Washington of trying to remove him from 
office. He snidely implied that Reagan 
was trying to sell out Israel to please the 
Arab states. Declared the Prime Minister: 
“If anyone wants to take Judea and Sa- 
maria from us, we will say, ‘Judea and Sa- 
maria belong to the Jewish people to the 
end of time.’ ” He did not address himself 
to the fact that the population of the West 
Bank is overwhelmingly Arab. 

Knesset Member Shlomo Hillel, a for- 
mer police minister, replied on behalf of 
Labor. Like the Likud, Labor opposes a 
freeze on settlements in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip and any change in the sta- 
tus of Jerusalem. But Labor has long op- 
posed an annexation of the occupied terri- 
tories, because the addition of 1.3 million 
Arabs to Israel’s population of 4.1 million 
would change the nature of the country. 
Like Reagan, Labor wants the West Bank 
to join in some kind of association with 
Jordan. 

Thus, answering Begin, Hillel de- 
clared that the Reagan initiative should 
be interpreted by the Israelis as “an open- 
ing.” After all, he continued, “no other 
US. President has said that he would not 
ask Israel to return to its 1967 borders 
with the narrow waist.” He called the 
government's haste in rejecting the Rea- 
gan plan “unwise and irresponsible,” and 
criticized Begin for his rash response. 
“There has not been even a minimum of 
sophistication,” he said. “As a result, the 
Arab League meeting at Fez appears to be 
more sensible and more respectable than 
the Israeli government.” Later in the af- 





n his speech, buoyed by the opinion 
polls that showed his popularity at an 
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ternoon, the Knesset, where Begin’s Li- 
kud coalition holds 64 out of 120 seats, en- 
dorsed the Prime Minister’s position on 
the Reagan plan by a vote of 50 to 36. 

Hillel was right about the Arab sum- 
mit’s appearing to be more judicious in its 
response to Reagan. Last year an Arab 
conference broke up after only 5% hours 
because it could not agree on whether to 
support the peace plan proposed by Saudi 
Arabia’s Crown Prince Fahd, who has 
since become King. The Fahd plan im- 
plied that Israel had a right to exist, some- 
thing the hard-line states, like Syria and 
Iraq, strongly opposed. This year the 
Arab leaders debated a similar plan for 
the best part of four days, and reached an 
agreement, although it was more ambigu- 
ously worded on the key issue of recogniz- 
ing Israel. 

The lion at Fez was P.L.O. Chairman 
Yasser Arafat, who was greeted as a hero 
by everybody except Syria’s President 
Hafez Assad, who was annoyed that Ara- 
fat, when he was finally evacuated from 
Beirut two weeks ago, failed to stop off in 
Damascus to thank the Syrians for the 
support they had given the P_L.O. 

In his speech, Arafat took a moderate 
| ifmoncommittal stand on the Reagan pro- 
posals. He said that the P.L.O. found some 
“good things” in the plan. Arafat suggest- 
ed that the Arab group should say neither 
yes nor no to Washington, but should 
move toward some form of discourse with 
the U.S. on the subject. During the long, 
agonizing Beirut summer, Arafat had be- 
come convinced that some sort of historic 
change was taking place in U.S. policy to- 
| ward the region. Like many other people, 
| he suspected that the ferocity of the Israeli 
strikes in Lebanon was causing the US. to 
see Israel in an unaccustomed light, and he 
did not want to dismiss the U.S. initiative 
out of hand. Arafat asked the Arabs for 
“moral and material support” for the Pal- 
estinians remaining in Lebanon, the West 
Bank and elsewhere, and requested that 
they replace the military equipment that 
the P.L.O. had lost in Lebanon. The Saudis 
reportedly promised to open their check- 
books to pay the bills. 


any of the points contained in 
the Arabs’ joint resolution, 
which was offered as a “united 


peace plan,” were familiar 
ones. The Arab leaders once again called 
for the creation of an independent Pales- 
linian state, with East Jerusalem as its 
capital, and reaffirmed the status of the 
P.L.O. as the sole legitimate representa- 


| and to dismantle the settlements it has 
built in the occupied territories. 

What was most notable about the 
plan, which Morocco’s King Hassan II 
described as a first step toward reaching a 


was that it did not denounce the Reagan 
Proposals, and it did not single out the 
US. or Israel for condemnation. Indeed, 
the resolution did not specifically mention 
Israel or its right to exist, but the Arabs 
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tive of the Palestinian people. They asked | 
Israel to withdraw to its pre-1967 borders | 


State of “nonbelligerency” with Israel, | 

















A Future That Is Cloudy 


“uy ou represent a portion of the public that is getting smaller and smaller,” 
crowed Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin last week in a stinging 
gibe at the opposition Labor Party. Indeed, the party of David Ben-Gurion and 
Golda Meir, the party that led Israel from the nation’s birth in 1948 until Begin’s 
electoral victory in 1977, was in deep trouble. With polls showing the Prime Min- 
ister’s popularity at its highest point since his conservative Likud coalition came 
to power, small wonder that Begin was threatening to call early elections that 
could give him an absolute majority in the 120-seat Knesset and keep Labor out 
of the government for four more years. 

Undeterred by Begin’s apparent strength, Labor Party Leader Shimon Peres 
gamely retorted: “He has thrown down the gauntlet, and we shall pick it up. He 
wants early elections. Fine. We shall go for early elections.” Labor’s chances of 
winning them depend largely on Peres, who has lost two elections to Begin in the 
past five years. A former protégé of Ben-Gurion, the first Prime Minister of Isra- 
el, Peres, 59, has worked at the core of the Labor Party for more than three dec- 
ades. He was appointed director-general of the Defense Ministry at 29, and for 13 
years played a major role in organizing Israel’s defense forces. 

From 1974 to 1977, Peres was Defense Minister in the Cabinet of then Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, a bitter personal and professional rival. Feuding be- 

nawock curiwany tween the two Labor leaders sapped the 
party’s strength in the 1981 elections, 
preparing the way for Begin’s victory 
over Peres. The Peres-Rabin struggle 
continues to pose a threat to Labor's 
electoral chances. Already, polls show 
the combined support for the two Labor 
leaders to be far behind Begin’s. Asked 
who was best suited to be Prime Minis- 
ter, nearly 2,000 Israelis canvassed by 
the Jerusalem Post in August gave Begin 
54%, Rabin 14.2% and Peres only 3.4%. 

In part, Peres’ low rating is due to 
his weakness on the hustings. A genial, 
low-keyed campaigner, he exudes great 
personal charm but has little of Begin’s 
power to move crowds. Peres acknowl- 
edges this shortcoming but insists that 
the party’s appeal can make up for it. “I 
am not interested in the public who 
shout ‘Begin! Begin!’ in the squares,” 
says Peres. “I believe that our potential 
was not fully expressed during the 1981 
election campaign. We lost some 
100,000 votes because of political mistakes. We can win the Arab community, the 
workers and youth. We are able to capture them and will make it.” 

Perhaps the most fundamental threat to Peres’ forces is demographic. Labor’s 
traditional support has come from the Ashkenazi Jews of European origin, who 
founded the country and dominated it through its formative years. Their numbers 
were gradually overtaken by the Sephardic Jews, with roots in socially backward 
Araband Mediterranean countries, who now constitute a majority of Israel’s pop- 
ulation. Increasingly disillusioned with the foundering Labor governments after 
the 1973 war, the Sephardim were roused by Begin’s strident, tough-talking style. 
Fully 75% of them supported the Likud camp in the 1981 election. Although the 
Labor Party has retained its Ashkenazi support, it has been powerless to overcome 
that dramatic shift in the makeup of Israeli society. 

In the short term, Begin’s success in the Lebanese war has put the left in disar- 
ray. Unable to develop a coherent policy on the war, Labor leaders were initially 
critical or skeptical about the government’s decision to invade. Their ambivalent 
attitude backfired. Scoffs Hebrew University Professor Sol Kugelmass: “Labor 
and the other leftist parties attacked the war that the public generally supported.” 

Labor leaders, however, feel that they found new unity and momentum as the 
party closed ranks in endorsing the Reagan peace plan asa starting point for nego- 
tiations. Pointing to last week’s Knesset vote on that plan, which was rejected, 50 
to 36, but unanimously supported by the Labor deputies, Labor Party Secretary- 
General Haim Bar-Lev exulted: “For the first time since the war started, without 
imposing party discipline, the faction voted as one man. These are indications of 
our ability to recover.” Perhaps. But it will take far more than internal unity for the 
party that founded Israel to win back control of its government. 
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did say that the United Nations Security 
Council should guarantee peace among 
all nations in the region. 

That statement, accepted unanimous- 
ly by the 20 Arab leaders at the summit, 
sounded like a tacit recognition of Israel's 
right to exist. U.S. Secretary of State 
George Shultz told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last week that if the 
Arab plan really implied a recognition of 
Israel, it was “a genuine breakthrough.” 
The main question now, he continued, 
was whether the Arabs would join some 
sort of negotiating process. “The fact that 
they have different positions,” Shultz said, 
“is not so important as whether they will 
come and talk about them.” While it is 
still unclear whether any of the Arab 
states are eager to join in serious talks, the 
summit decided that a delegation would 
| visit the U.S. and Europe to explain the 
Arabs’ position. 

When the Fez communiqué was pub- 
lished, the Israelis took one look 
at the Arab plan, with its insis- — 
tence on the creation of a Pales- 
tinian state, the division of Jeru- 
salem and the representative 
role accorded the P.L.O., and 
denounced it as “even worse 
than the Fahd plan, which was 
rejected by Israel in the past.” 

Without doubt, one reason 
for the Begin government's dis- 
plays of anger last week derived 
from the Prime Minister's per- 
ception that the Reagan White 
House had altered its style of 
dealing with him, and he was 
right. The crucial event that 
changed the Administration's 
view was the Israeli thrust into 
Lebanon and the siege of West 
Beirut. In particular, the attack 
was an eye-opener for Reagan: it 
made him realize, as never be- 
fore, that the Begin government 
was in some ways as much an 
obstacle to a peaceful settlement 
of complex issues like Palestin- 
ian autonomy as most of its Arab enemies. 
Reagan had come to office as favorably 
disposed toward Israel as any of his pre- 
decessors since 1948. But relations be- 
tween the President and the Prime Minis- 
ter were harmed by repeated incidents 
over Middle East issues. The White 
House staff felt that Begin was implying 
that he could politically control the 
American President through the powerful 
Jewish lobby in the U.S. If that was the 
case, Begin may now have overplayed his 
hand, giving Reagan greater leverage 
than he had before. There is no question 
that Israel’s support on Capitol Hill has 
been weakened by the events in Lebanon. 

Last month, when the Israeli bomb- 
ing of West Beirut continued even after 
the P.L.O. had agreed in principle to 
leave, Reagan was visibly angry with Be- 
gin as the two leaders spoke by telephone. 
No other foreign leader had evoked such 
a reaction from the American President. 
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White House aides are still smarting over 
the embarrassment caused Reagan by the 
timing of the Israelis’ invasion of Leba- 
non, which occurred while the President 
and other leaders were attending the Ver- 
sailles summit in early June. 


he Administration eventually de- 

cided that more pressure had to be 

put on Begin to get him to negoti- 

ate. Like his new Secretary of 
State, George Shultz, Reagan believed 
that the war in Lebanon and the removal 
of the P.L.O. from West Beirut provided 
the US. with an excellent opportunity to 
get the peace process working again. 
Once the proposals had been formulated, 
a special mission was secretly sent to 
sound out Jordan’s King Hussein, and 
came back with an amber light to proceed 
cautiously. Israel was not consulted, in 
part because the Administration feared it 
would react, as it has sometimes done in 


The beginnings of a new Israeli settlement on the West Bank 
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play the role of opposing the plan.” 

After the Fez meeting, former Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger said last 
week: “Now there are two positions, one | 
stated in a rather conciliatory form from 
the Arab summit, the other stated rather 
intransigently from Jerusalem. Now it is 
the task of diplomacy to find a way, may- 
be on an interim basis, between these two 
positions. I think it is possible, and I think 
the initiative the President has taken pro- 
vides a basis for it. I feel we have now seen 
the beginning of a negotiating process.” 

A parallel U.S. priority is to secure the 
withdrawal of Syrian and Israeli forces 
from Lebanon. Last week President Rea- 
gan announced that he would send Morris 
Draper, a career diplomat who has been 
serving as Special Envoy Philip Habib’s 
top deputy in Lebanon, back to Beirut to 
try to bring about the evacuation of all 
foreign troops. At the same time, Reagan 
presented Habib with a Medal of Free- 
dom, the nation’s highest civil- 
ian award. Habib will return to 
Lebanon to attend the inaugura- 
tion of President-elect Gemayel 
later this month, but has no spe- 
cific plans after that. 

The central question, still 
unanswered, was whether Begin 
could be budged from his abso- 
lute refusal to discuss the Rea- 
gan plan. The President, taking 
an optimistic line, speculated 
that Begin’s adverse reaction 
might merely be the opening 
gambit in formulating a negoti- 
ating position. Secretary of State 
Shultz insisted, “We are in the 
* early stages of the evolution of 
+ positions. I don’t think the plan 
§ is dead by any means.” 

Shultz is counting on a com- 
bination of external pressure 
and discontent in Israel with Be- 
gin’s policies, which he believes 

will develop in time, to force the 





Laying claim to “Judea and Samaria . . . to the end of time.” 


the past, by leaking the plan prematurely, 
and not necessarily accurately, to the 
press. 

From the beginning, the Administra- 
tion was elated by the response the peace 
plan received. U.S. allies welcomed it, and 
British Foreign Secretary Francis Pym 
planned to visit some Arab countries next 
month to commend the proposal. Most se- 
nior U.S. foreign policy experts in both 
political parties also backed the Presi- 
dent’s initiative. 

Cyrus Vance, who served as Jimmy 
Carter’s Secretary of State, said of the 
plan: “It is a bold stroke, and I totally sup- 
port it. It is wholly consistent with Camp 
David. I sat through every meeting up 
there, and I know pretty clearly what took 
place.” George Ball, a former Under Sec- 
retary of State and a persistent critic of 
the Begin government, lauds the Reagan 
proposals for “putting a kind of pressure 
on the Israelis either to go forward or to 





Prime Minister to the bargain- 
ing table. Some of Begin’s ques- | 
tions are valid, such as those concerning 
the risk to Israel of having on its borders 
an autonomous territory that might be 
vulnerable to terrorist or even Soviet in- 
fluence. But surely, U.S. officials rea- 
soned, such matters should at least be 
open to debate, not summarily dismissed. 
One thing the Administration was de- 
termined not to do was exert any arm- 
twisting on Begin. There would be no 
threats, White House aides insisted, of 
curtailing economic or military aid. The 
Administration knows Begin reacts badly 
to that kind of threat. It is also wary of ex- 
erting an adverse influence on the next Is- 
raeli elections and of antagonizing the 
American Jewish community, whose sup- 
port for the Reagan plan has been greater 
than the White House expected. Still, 
when Shultz was asked last week when 
the U.S. would announce the previously 
planned sale of new F-16s to Israel that 
had been delayed since shortly after the 
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war in Lebanon began, he replied coolly, 
“The President will decide that. In his 
own good time.” 

In the months ahead, the Administra- 
tion hopes that the Arabs will show a will- 
ingness to negotiate and thus put more 
subtle pressure on the Israelis. Until now, 
Arab intransigence has perfectly comple- 
mented Begin’s unbending drive, en- 
abling him to justify anything he did. For 
this reason, U.S. officials were moderately 
pleased by the results of the Fez summit. 
In effect, the conference marked the end 
of the “rejectionist front” and the triumph 
of the moderates; both Syria and the 
P.L.O. supported the mainstream resolu- 
tion, leaving only Libya’s Muammar 
Gaddafi, who refused to go to Fez, outside 


was hoping for, above all else, was a deci- 
sion by King Hussein to join the Camp 
David negotiations, and the U.S. was will- 
ing to dangle the lure of peace. But Shultz 
is not naive about other U‘S. attractions. 
Said he last week: “I personally feel that if 
Hussein participates in the peace process, 
arms sales to Jordan would be looked on 
more favorably.” But Hussein will make 
no move without Arab League support, 
and one thing the Fez summit apparently 
did not approve was an active role for the 
Jordanian King in the peace process. 
knows Begin well believes he will 
ever make a deal on the West 
Bank. Israel might, some day, but proba- 
bly not Begin. He has already demon- 
strated his willingness to turn Reagan 
into an adversary and if necessary to 
damage his country’s special relationship 
with the U.S. Two of his top ministers 
have said publicly that they would force 
the U.S. to abandon the initiative by sim- 
ply refusing to discuss it. 

Begin, in fact, is convinced that the 
U.S. knows he will never cooperate with 
Reagan's plan, and that the underlying 
tactic of the Reagan Administration is to 
try to build up political opposition in Isra- 
el that would knock him out of office and 
install Labor’s Peres. U.S. officials insist 
that there is no truth to that suspicion or 
to the Israeli claim that they have sudden- 
ly become pro-Arab. The hope of the Ad- 
ministration is to get both the Israelis and 
the Arabs to bend. But if all else failed, 
some US. officials privately concede, the 
Administration would be pleased if Begin 
were toppled as Prime Minister. 

Given this situation, and aware that 
at best the process Reagan has set in mo- 
tion will be a lengthy one, the U.S. may be 
able to do little more in the months ahead 
than try to encourage negotiations, make 
its views known to the Israeli public and 
| await the day when the imperative of 
peace outdistances the fears and insecuri- 
ties that have, for so long and with so 
much reason, shaped Begin’s Israel and 
Israel's Begin. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by David Aikman and Robert Slater/ 
Jerusalem and Roberto Suro/Fez_ with 
other bureaus 


he real problem for US. strategy is 
that practically nobody who 
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The Job: Rebuild a Country 





President-elect Gemayel discusses Lebanon's problems 


During eight years of bitter 
sectarian strife in Lebanon, 
KX Bashir Gemayel, 34, gained a 

reputation as an iron-willed 

warlord of his country’s 

Christian militia forces as he 
Sought both Muslim and rival Christian 
groups. But now Gemayel, who will take of- 
fice as President on Sept. 23, is talking like 
the national leader of Christian and Muslim 
alike. Last week Lebanon's President-to-be, 
lounging in blue slacks and an open-necked 
shirt in his 400-year-old ancestral home in 
Bikfaya, talked with TIME Rome Bureau 
Chief Wilton Wynn about Lebanon's prob- 
lems. Highlights from the interview: 


On making peace with Israel. We are all 
fed up with war and the military ma- 
chines built up since 1948. It is our right to 


Gemayel: “We are all fed up with war” 


seek a good peace process and peaceful re- 
lations with all our neighbors. No one can 
give us lessons in nationalism after what 
we have suffered, after the suffering of our 
children, the loss of our homes, our digni- 


ty. We seek real peace, a true peace in | 


Lebanon and in the region. How it will 
take place and what will be the process we 
will discuss when we have a central gov- 
ernment and all foreign troops leave. If 
anyone offers us friendship, normal eco- 
nomic relations, the good-hearted Leba- 
nese will accept what is offered. 


On Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon. | 
understand Israel’s point of view [about 
not leaving until its border with Lebanon 
is secure]. For the past 20 years, the Leba- 
nese government has not taken responsi- 
bility for the security of South Lebanon or 
its borders. Such groups as the P.L.O., the 
Japanese Red Army and the Italian Red 
Brigades used the south as a base of oper- 
ations, endangering many countries. 


From the Israeli viewpoint, I understand | in all the time. 
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why they have to keep not only one eye 
but both eyes on that region. But I prom- 
ise that in the very near future, the Leba- 
nese government will take on the respon- 
sibility for security on Lebanese soil and 
ensure that never again will our neigh- 
bors be in danger from actions launched 
from Lebanon. 


On Syrian withdrawal from Lebanon. The 
Arab League must take back the mandate 
to Syria to keep troops here. We shall then 
proceed to implement the withdrawal of 
Syrian troops. 


On relations with the Arab world. We will 
continue to be part of the Arab communi- 
ty and the Arab League. But our presence 
should never affect our independence, our 
liberty, our uniqueness. We are the only 
state in the Middle East where Christians, 
Muslims, Jews, atheists may be at peace, 
where all may have equal opportunities, 
where all may have equa! rights. 


On the P.L.O. remnants in Lebanon. The 
P.L.O. bears a tremendous moral respon- 
sibility for what has happened in Lebanon 
since 1968. It is no accident that they are 
not wanted in other Arab states. The best 
thing for the remaining P_L.O. fighters is 
to leave Lebanon without provoking more 
trouble. It is best for them to try to let the 
Lebanese forget what has happened. 


On other Palestinians in Lebanon. We 
will not endanger the Palestinian popula- 
tion here. Those remaining in Lebanon | 
will be under the law, control and protec- 
tion of the Lebanese government. But we 
will not any longer tolerate their being a 
state within the state. 


On relations with the U.S. We are fully 
satisfied. For the first time, a U.S. Presi- 
dent is letting America’s friends here feel 
that they are being supported and that be- 
ing a part of the free world is not a liabil- 
ity. The efforts of the US. to bring back 
unity and law-and-order to the country 
have been wonderful. I never thought that 
the Marines would return [to Lebanon] 
and be so well received. 


On Lebanese stability. Once we tried be- 
ing cowards in the hope that others 
would leave us alone. We thought that 
by being weak no one would attack us. 
Now we know that the stronger we are, 
the more respected we will be. We have 
no more room for little private armies. I 
built one of those armies. Now I hope to 
create the only Lebanese army, the only 
one. It will be from 100,000 to 150,000 
men and women. We will have compul- 
sory military service. This is the only 
guarantee for our defense, so that the Is- 
raelis or the U.S. Marines or United 
Nations’ forces won't have to be coming 
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Life in the Tinderbox 





Palestinians chafe under Israeli rule on the West Bank 


Palestinians in exile speak 
of it as of a lost love, recall- 
ing with an aching sense of 
longing the serene beauty 
of the Samarian hills, 
the sweet-smelling orange 
groves of Jericho, the mellow light of the 
Old City of Jerusalem. There is an air of 
great antiquity about the place, as if histo- 
ry had paused there and left its indelible 
imprint. Gnarled olive trees cling to the 
arid slopes, and oxen and donkeys plow 
the terraced hillsides, much as they did 
when Jesus walked the paths of Palestine. 
In the evenings, women still gather at the 
village well to fill their earthen jugs, while 
in the thorny Judean hills, shepherds sing 
the same melancholy songs their ances- 
tors did generations before. 

Over the centuries, the rolling slopes 
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to help Egypt, entered the conflict. The 
West Bank has been under Israeli mili- 
tary occupation ever since. 

To its 720,000 Palestinian inhabit- 
ants, the West Bank is the heart of their 
ancient homeland and of what the U.N. 
had intended to be a Palestinian state. 
Resentment of the Israeli military occu- 
pation is the common denominator 
among a wide political spectrum of 
groups, ranging from supporters of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to 
monarchists loyal to Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein to fundamentalist Muslims who ad- 
vocate an Islamic state patterned after 
Iran. Since 1967, the Israelis have estab- 
lished some 100 settlements in the occu- 
pied territories that now house 30,000 
Jewish settlers. Surrounded by barbed 
wire and guarded by armed men, the set- 
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Israeli troops detaining Palestinians in Nablus during disturbances in March 








and valleys that lie to the west of the Jor- 
dan River have become a Holy Land to 
Jews, Muslims and Christians alike, con- 
taining shrines hallowed by all three 
faiths. The area, which is about half the 
size of Connecticut, has also been a battle- 
field since ancient times for warring tribes 
and nations. At Jehovah’s behest, Abra- 
ham led his Jewish tribe from the deserts 
of what is now Iraq to these fertile valleys 
beside the Jordan, then known as Pales- 
tine, the land of the Philistines. 

A troubled region for most of its histo- 
ry, Palestine at various times fell under 
the rule of the Israelites, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Macedonians, Romans, Turks 
and finally the British. When the U.N. 
voted in 1947 to create a Jewish home- 
land, it decreed that Palestine should be 
partitioned into two states, one Jewish 
and one Arab. The Arab portion included 
the West Bank. In 1950, however, the ter- 
ritory was annexed by Jordan and in 1967 
it was seized by Israel in the Six-Day War 
after Jordan, committed by a defense pact 








For those known as “instigators,” the judgment may be swift deportation. 


tlements have added an abrasive element 
to an already tense situation. 

Economically, the Israeli occupation 
has helped both Israel and the West 
Bank. Since 1967, Israel has created a 
complex infrastructure of irrigation sys- 
tems, electrical grids and road networks 
in the territory. But the Palestinians none- 
theless argue that Israel is making capital 
improvements only because it intends 
someday to annex the region. The Pales- 
tinians also point out that they pay more 
in taxes to Israel than they get back in 
benefits. The West Bank buys 90% of its 
imports from Israel, but sells only 65% of 
its exports in return. Nearly half of the 
territory’s 80,000 unskilled workers hold 
jobs in Israel, often performing undesir- 
able chores such as collecting garbage, but 
on the average they receive only 81% of 
the pay that Israelis get for the same 
work. Moreover, Israel controls an esti- 
mated 70% of the arable land in the Jor- 
dan Valley, and draws some 30% of its 
water from West Bank sources. 





To the Palestinians, the economic in- 
equities might chafe less if the Israeli mili- 
tary occupation were not so humiliating. 
The Palestinians, in fact, have few civil 
rights under the Israelis. Although there 
have been terrorist attacks launched from 
the West Bank, they usually have come 
from Jordan or Lebanon. Still, any Pales- 
tinian may be detained, imprisoned or de- 
ported at any time without charge. Their 
homes and land may be confiscated, their 
crops burned. A West Banker suspected 
of engaging in resistance activities, even 
throwing a stone at an Israeli vehicle, is li- 
able to have his home destroyed; some 
1,500 houses have been so razed. In some 
instances, Palestinians have appealed to 
the Israeli supreme court for redress, but 
the court refuses to overturn rulings on is- 
sues involving military security. 








T he Israelis have also brusquely deport- 
ed 1,517 people that they considered 
to be “instigators.” Most have been local 
leaders or prominent officials. The vic- 
tims are customarily arrested during the 
night, without warning or any semblance 
of legal action, driven blindfolded to the 
border, and released without food or 
transportation. Sometimes shots are fired 
over their heads. In the face of these prac- 
tices, according to a poll commissioned by 
TIME last spring, fully 98.2% of West 
Bank residents want an independent Pal- 
estinian state. While the Israelis have 
consistently claimed that the P.L.O. had 
lite support on the West Bank, 86% of 
those questioned said that they would like 
a Palestinian state run solely by Yasser 
Arafat's organization. 

The Israeli government has launched 
a vigorous campaign against P.L.O. sym- | 
pathizers in the territory. Since March, 
eight duly elected West Bank mayors 
have been fired. The Israelis have at- 
tempted to promote rural-based village 
leagues, whose leaders are willing to co- 
operate with the authorities, but the 
leagues have been disparaged by virtually 
all West Bank Palestinians, who view | 
them as an attempt to divide their ranks. 
(League Leader Mustafa Dudeen scored 
only .2% support in the TIME poll.) 
But they are nonetheless a source of in- 
creasing friction because Israel is funnel- 
ing money and patronage through the 
leagues rather than through municipal 
authorities. 

President Reagan’s new peace pro- 
posals have roused excited and generally 
favorable interest among West Bank Pal- 
estinians. Heated discussions about the 
merits of the plan occur at nearly every 
West Bank gathering. As a Palestinian 
editor put it, “It may not be what we have 
been struggling for, but you have to be a 
realist.” Although there is disappoint- 
ment that Washington ruled out an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state, there is also | 
a feeling that just about anything is 
now preferable to continued occupation 
by Israel. —By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by Nafez Nazzal/Jerusalem 
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When King Hussein was a 
15-year-old prince, a medal 
on his chest deflected a Pal- 
estinian radical’s bullet and 
saved his life. In the same 
fusillade, Hussein’s grand- 
father King Abdullah was shot dead at the 
prince’s side while entering the Al Aqsa 
mosque in Jerusalem. That was a chilling 
lesson in the dangers of power, and the 
quirks of fate, for the young man who two 
years later would inherit the throne. 

Now 46, Jordan’s monarch rules over 
an arid, oil-deprived, virtually landlocked 
country of 2.3 million inhabitants. The 
forces of history and geography 
have kept Jordan on the front line 
of the Middle East crisis for nearly 
four decades. Those same forces, 
along with Hussein’s instinct for 
political compromise, have given 
his country a pivotal role to play in 
the search for peace. 

The roots of Hussein’s Hash- 
emite dynasty are ancient, dating 
back to the Sth century patriarch 
Hashem, great-grandfather of the 
Prophet Muhammad. But the mod- 
ern kingdom of Jordan is a recently 
contrived state with few natural 
boundaries and almost no tradition 
of nationalism. After the British 
wrested Palestine from the Otto- 
man Empire in World War I, they 
administered the region as a 
League of Nations mandate. The 
British put the territory east of the 
Jordan River, known as Transjor- 
dan, under the local rule of Hus- 
sein’s grandfather Emir Abdullah. 
When Abdullah first pitched his ° 
tents in Amman in 1921, he took 
over an impoverished desert area 
| more than four times the size of 
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Kingdom Caught in the Middle 


Jordan must cope with both Israel and the P.L.O. 


Le 


soon came to play an important role in 
the country’s economic, political and in- 
tellectual life. Palestinians filled impor- 
tant government posts, created the 
backbone of an efficient civil service 
and came to dominate banking and 
commerce. Aided by its more favorable 
climate, the West Bank contributed up 
to 85% of Jordan’s agricultural output 
and 48% of its industrial production by 
the mid-1960s. Thus it was a tremen- 
dous loss when Hussein rashly led his 
army against Israel in the 1967 war and 
saw the enemy snatch the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem from his control. 


CAMPION——-GAMMA 









King Hussein, left, and Iraq's President Saddam Hussein 


of fellow Arabs for his openness to the 
West. He was denounced in the Arab 
world as a Western stooge in 1972 when 
he suggested a plan for a West Bank- 
Jordanian federation similar to the one 
that President Reagan proposed 
weeks ago. But the King’s standing 
among Arabs has improved dramatically 
in recent years. He won points by resisting 
strong U.S. pressure to bring him into the 
Camp David process, when he saw that it 
would not guarantee a return of East Jeru- 
salem and the West Bank to Arab control. 
Hussein will not enter negotiations with 
the Israelis unless he has the approval of 


| other Arab leaders, such as Saudi Ara- 


bia’s King Fahd and Iraq’s President Sad- 
dam Hussein. King Hussein and Saddam 
were photographed chatting amiably at 
last week’s Fez summit. 

Domestic opposition to Hussein’s rule 
uaisox has diminished over the years. At 


permitted a large degree of democ- 
racy. But freedom bred instability, 
as radical Palestinian groups and 


my, the late Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, sought to un- 
dermine his regime. Hussein now 
rules as an absolute monarch. 

The return of political stability 
has promoted an unprecedented 
period of prosperity. Unemploy- 
ment is low; the economy, based on 
agriculture, mining and tourism, is 
growing alt an annual rate of about 
10%. More than half the popula- 
tion lives today in cities, including 
the Bedouin sheiks, who have 
largely abandoned their black rec- 
tangular tents in favor of lavish 
urban villas. 

Despite their differences with 
him in the past, some top P.L.O. 
leaders show a qualified willingness 
to bring Hussein back into the 
peace process. “We have no prob- 
lem with Hussein,” says Shafiq 
Hout, the P.L.O.’s representative in 





Massachusetts that was peopled 
mainly by nomadic Bedouin tribes. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
left British control in 1946. The state of Is- 
rael was proclaimed two years later. In 
the Arab-Israeli war that followed, Abd- 
ullah’s Transjordanian Arab Legion was 
the only one of seven armies to make a 
creditable showing against the Israelis. 

The seizure of the West Bank and 
East Jerusalem in 1950 had profound con- 
sequences for Jordan. Suddenly, some 
900,000 West Bank Palestinians were un- 
der Jordanian rule. They, plus earlier 
Arab refugees from Israel, ultimately 
made the Palestinians the majority of 
Jordan’s population. In contrast to every 
other Arab country, the Jordanian gov- 
ernment immediately offered the Pales- 
tinians full citizenship. 

The West Bankers, generally better 
educated and more industrious 
their neighbors across the Jordan River, 
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A monarch who is a kind of Arab insurance policy. 


The same Palestinian influence that 
was so helpful to Jordan also bred forces 
that tried to destroy it. Created in 1964, 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
found a fertile recruiting and training 
ground in the refugee camps that con- 
tained some 40% of the 255,000 Palestin- 
ians (plus their descendants) who had es- 
caped to the kingdom after the West Bank 
was captured by the Israelis. The P.L.O. 
openly challenged the authority of Hus- 
sein’s throne. The King finally reacted in 
1970 with a brutal show of force that sent 
P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat and his fel- 
low guerrillas fleeing to Lebanon. Hus- 
sein’s relations with Arafat and the other 
Arab leaders were further strained in 
1974, when an Arab conference named 
the P.L.O. as the sole legitimate represen- 


than | tative of the Palestinian people 


Hussein was long suspect in the eyes 


Beirut. Other P.L.O. activists con- 
cede that it may be a good idea to 
have King Hussein involved in the 
talks, since this would probably give the 
Israelis more confidence in any future 
settlement. 

There is always a risk that Hussein 
could be inviting trouble if Jordan were to 
be associated with a Palestinian entity in 
the West Bank; the Palestinians might be 
tempted to try again to seize control of 
the whole country in their quest for a 
state of their own. But some P.L.O. radi- 
cals concede that they are reluctant to 
overthrow the King because, as one put it, 
“the minute there is an anti-Hussein coup 
in Amman we know the Israelis will 
move into Jordan, and we certainly don’t 
want that.” The monarch once despised 
by the Palestinians is now regarded as a 
kind of Arab insurance policy against a 
new Israeli blitz. -—-By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Wilton Wynn/Beirut 
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the beginning of his reign, the King | 


supporters of Hussein’s bitter ene- | 
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Breaking a Long Silence 





U.S. Jews start cautiously to question Israeli policy 


“For a while, American Jews 
became not a chosen people 
but a frozen people, unable 
to talk or dissent. 1am glad 
we are getting thawed out.” 


0 


So says Albert Vorspan, vice presi- 
dent of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, but his is not a 
popular view. Most American 
Jews are apprehensive, if not 
heartsick, about the anguished 
debate that has broken out in- 
side their community on the 
actions of Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Menachem Begin’s govern- 
ment. The war in Lebanon, 
and Begin’s brusque rejection 
of President Reagan’s peace 
plan for the Middle East, 
have shattered a tradition that 
was already fraying: namely, 
that in times of crisis Ameri- 
can’ Jews should repress any 
qualms they might have about the policies 
of an Israeli government. More Jewish 
Americans are questioning those policies, 
and more publicly, than ever before. 

The debate echoes far beyond the ex- 
tended, and far from monolithic, family of 
6 million American Jews. It is bound to 
have some impact on policymakers in 
Washington, and possibly on those in Je- 
rusalem. The debate means that Begin, 
who has always been a more controversial 
figure to American Jews than his prede- 
cessors as Prime Minister, can no longer 
count on the united and vigorous pressure 
of U.S. Jews to bend the Administration 
away from any measures that Begin 
strongly opposes. 

Even leaders of the national Jewish 
organizations that make up one of Wash- 
ington’s most effective lobbies are having 
difficulty coordinating their response to 
Reagan’s peace plan. The international 
service organization B'nai B'rith last week 
praised one feature to which Begin most 
strongly objects. The Prime Minister had 
protested that Reagan’s call for Palestin- 
ian self-government in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip “in association with Jor- 
dan” might open the way to a Soviet- 
dominated state ruled by the hated Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. B'nai B'rith 
acclaimed Reagan’s plan specifically “be- 
cause it asks Jordan to take responsibility 
for negotiating directly with Israel on the 
| future of the West Bank and Gaza.” Al- 


gan on Jewish affairs, addressed a B'nai 
B'rith luncheon in Washington at which 


cannot recall any other statement by a 
major Jewish organization so strikingly at 
variance with the declared policy of an Is- 
raeli government. 
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A.LP.A.C.'s Dine 


bert Spiegel, an unofficial adviser to Rea- | 


the pronouncement was discussed. He | 





Howard Squadron, president of the 
American Jewish Congress, sharply criti- 
cized Reagan’s proposals but nonetheless 
said they could become “an important 
contribution to the advancement of peace 
in this area,” and Thomas Dine, executive 
director of the 30,000-member American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee, the offi- 
cial lobby for American pro-Is- 
raeli groups, initially declared 
that he saw “a lot of value” in 
them. But after the Arab 
League at itssummit meeting in 
Fez, Morocco, continued to in- 
sist on an independent Pales- 
linian state, the A.1.P.A.C. issued 
a formal statement charging 
that Reagan’s plan had fallen 
victim to “the classic pattern 
of Arab duplicity and Ameri- 
can naiveté.” The A.LP.A.C. 
has nevertheless asserted that 
“there were positive points in 
the President's initiative.” 

A few U.S. Jewish leaders have been 
blunt in criticizing the actions of the Begin 
government. Vorspan asserts flatly that 
“Israel's West Bank policy is crazy. It 
would destroy the Jewish and democratic 


character of Israel ifthe West Bank were to 


be annexed.”’ Says Max Palevsky, a Los 
Angeles businessman and fund raiser for 
Israel's dovish Peace Now movement: “It 
is clear now that the Begin government is 
not interested in peace. It is intent on an- 
nexing Arab territory.” 


Reagan Adviser Spiegel at B'nai B'rith lunch 





Echoes now resound far beyond the family. 


| Revenue Service in Chi- 





These are still the views of a distinct 
minority. But the very fact that they are 
being voiced in public points to a much 
broader split—or, more accurately, con- 
fusion—in American Jewish opinion. 
Says Arnold Ellison, a regional director 
of B’nai B'rith in Atlanta: “If you want to 
sum it up, you will find a division equal to 
that within Israel itself,” where the poli- 
cies of any government have always 
sparked vehement and at times vitriolic 
debates. 

Many American Jewish leaders have 
long contended that U.S. Jews have no 
right to criticize any Jerusalem govern- 
ment; unlike Israelis, they do not face the 
prospect of having to pay with their lives 
if their policies are adopted and proved 
wrong. Others insisted that such criticism 
by American Jews would call into ques- 
tion U.S. support on which an increasing- 
ly isolated Israel depends, and might even 


give aid and comfort to anti-Semites. | 





Sums up Mrs. Toby Ansin, a member of 


and Sciences: “The general feeling among 
American Jews has been that Israel has 
enough enemies already, so keep your 
criticism to yourself.” 

It was the Lebanon 
invasion far more than 
any other factor that ex- 
ploded that consensus. 
The nightly TV pictures 
of the civilian casualties 
prompted an intense de- 
bate that has since 
spread into synagogues, 
offices and living rooms 
across the US. Even 
families have been divid- 
ed. David Perlman, an 
official of the Internal Squadron 


| cago, defends the Lebanon incursion as 
“regrettable but necessary.”’ His wife Car- 
ole, a statistician for the Chicago board of 
education, demurs, “I was repulsed by the 
carnage. I support Israel, but it is impor- 
tant to differentiate between the country 
and the government.” 

Deeper still is the division in the 
minds of individual Jews. Says Steven 
Sher, producer of a daily Jewish radio 
program in the Chicago area and cantor 
of his synagogue in the suburb of Glen- 
view: “We are all now confused in our 
feelings about Israel. There are of course 
those strong concepts of homeland, of Zi- 
onism, of our religion bound up in Israel, 
which are very powerful. But there is re- 
action to what seem to be insupportable 
actions Israel has taken. I find myself 
deeply torn.” Adds Stephen Antonoff, a 


Temple, the largest Jewish congregation 
in Atlanta: “These reservations would 
never have been spoken of to non-Jews in 
the past.” 

Most such reservations, especially 
those expressed in public by the leaders of 
Jewish organizations, are still quite mild. 
Thus Hyman Bookbinder, head of the 








the Dade County (Miami) Council of Arts | 





leader of the men’s organization in The | 
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| Washington office of the American Jew- 
ish Committee, cautiously summarizes 
one current of opinion among many Jews: 
“They wish Israel had waited [before re- 
jecting Reagan’s peace plan]. They feel 
Israel should be more reflective, should 
explore the positives in the proposal. The 
rejection was too categorical.” He quickly 
adds that “there is understanding too” of 
the Israeli Prime Minister's quick-trigger 


reaction: “Ronald Reagan has challenged | 


Menachem Begin’s dearest idea, Israel’s 
historic claim to the West Bank.” 

Some powerful emotional forces will 
be working to keep the criticism muted. 
Divided though they are about some poli- 
cies of the Begin government, American 
Jews wholeheartedly approve others. In a 
poll conducted last winter and spring for 
the American Jewish Committee, respon- 
dents split down the middle on the ques- 
tion of whether Israel should return the 
West Bank and Gaza to some form of 
Arab control: 41% said yes, 41% replied 
no and 18% were undecided. But 74% 
judged Israel’s policies in general toward 
the Arabs to be “about right.” The same 
overwhelming proportion opposed any 
negotiation with the P.L.O. Moreover, 
any dissatisfaction that Jews might feel 
with the Begin government has not di- 
minished the intensity of their attach- 
ment to the state of Israel or their 


| fears about Israel’s secu- 


rity. No less than 94% of 





the Jews questioned in 
the A.J.C. poll described 
themselves as pro-Israel, 
and 83% agreed to the 
proposition, “If Israel 
were destroyed, I would 
feel as if I had suffered 
one of the greatest per- 
sonal tragedies in my 
life.” 

Begin still has his ar- 
dent supporters in the 
American Jewish com- 
munity. Philip Perlmut- 
ter, executive director of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council of metropolitan Boston, 
| notes that Americans look for honesty, 
courage and integrity in their own leaders 
and adds sarcastically, “Begin has all 
those qualities and is damned.” He de- 
fends the Prime Minister's instant rejec- 
tion of Reagan's peace proposals: “In 
time we will all get around to realizing the 
severity of the minuses. The Administra- 
tion is on the road toward doing to Israel 
what Carter did to Iran.” The plan is also 
viewed as unrealistic by some Jews who 
are not necessarily admirers of Begin. 
New York University Professor Irving 
Kristol contends that in order to be ac- 
cepted by any Israeli government, it 
would have to be modified in a way that 
the Arabs would indignantly reject. The 
U.S., says Kristol, “has shouldered a re- 
sponsibility it cannot live up to.” 

Many other Jews with doubts about 
Begin’s policies are more disturbed by the 

worldwide denunciation of Israel pro- 
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Editor Podhoretz displays fiery artic 





Are some Jews becoming anti-Semitic? 


voked by the war in Lebanon. Jews who 
were and still are dismayed by the Israeli 
invasion frequently charge that biased re- 
porting exaggerated its horrors. Says 
Randall Czarlinsky, St. Louis director of 
the American Jewish Committee: “It was 
after Tyre, after the seemingly terrible 
killing and casualty figures started flow- 
ing in, that the deep doubts began to 
arise” in the American Jewish communi- 
ty. Subsequent reports, greatly lowering 
the estimates of civilian casualties, reas- 
sured many American Jews that the Is- 
raeli forces were not being as cruel as the 
early TV pictures led much of the world 
to believe. Concerns about Israeli ex- 
cesses, however, were renewed by scenes 
of bombing and shelling that 
accompanied the siege of West 
Beirut. 

Many Jews argue that Is- 
rael is being unfairly judged by 
a double standard, bitterly de- 
nounced for actions that other 
nations feel they have an un- 
questioned right to take. Nor- 
man Podhoretz, editor of the 
monthly Commentary, says 
that he considers President 
Reagan's peace plan to be “on 
the whole a good one” and 
goes on to say, “I wish Begin 
had not rejected it out of 
hand.” Nonetheless, in a fiery article, 
provocatively titled “J’Accuse,” in the 
current issue of his magazine, Podhoretz 
charges that to many of its critics “only 
Israel of all the states in the world is re- 
quired to prove that its very existence— 
not merely its interest or the security of its 
borders—is in immediate peril before it 
can justify the resort to force.” 





Klutznick 
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Among those critics, writes Podhor- | 
etz, “a number of American Jews have 
been adding their own special note to the 
whining chorus of anti-Israel columnists, 
State Department Arabists and corporate 
sycophants of Saudi Arabia.’ Podhoretz 
charges that “criticisms of Israel that are 
informed by a double standard ... de- 
serve to be called anti-Semitic even when | 
they are mouthed by Jews or, for that 
matter, Israelis.” 

Though his tone is far angrier than 
most, Podhoretz is not the only American | 
Jew to fear a revival of anti-Semitism in 
the wake of the Lebanon invasion. Says 
Chicago Radio Producer Sher: “After the 
1956 war and the other conflicts up to 
this time, Israelis were the golden boys, 
even in the minds of people who at home 
were anti-Semitic toward American 
Jews. Now the perception is, ‘Hey, these 
guys are bullies.’ " Sher fears that hostil- 
ity toward Jews historically increases 
during times of economic trouble like that 
the U.S. is experiencing now. “It won't be 
the blacks who are blamed,” he says. “It’s 
the Jews who are seen as dangerous, as 
powerful. Lebanon could contribute to | 
that sort of sentiment.” 


or all these reasons—emotional at- 

tachment to Israel, resentment of the 
more extreme denunciations of it, fear 
of encouraging anti-Semitism—the tra- 
dition that American Jews must stifle 
their disagreements with Israeli leaders, 
although waning, is still strong. Jewish 
criticism of Israel, says Chicago Rabbi 
Robert Marx, “touches on the deepest 
Jewish fear, the fear that the world 
still does not recognize the legitimacy 
of Israel.” Marx experienced the depth 
of that fear in June, at the annual con- 
vention of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis in New York City, af- 
ter he introduced a resolution criticizing | 
the Israeli bombing of West Beirut. 
When he returned to his temple, he 
a reports, “I was assailed. | 


was stunned. They said, “You 
have no right to put this de- 
bate in the public eye. This is 
something that must remain 
in the household.’ ” 

Nonetheless, the debate 
has been heard and noted out- 
side the household, and it 
seems likely to grow. Now 
that some Jewish leaders have 
brought themselves to question 
Israeli policy in public, says 
former Secretary of Commerce 
Philip Klutznick, “they may 
get into the habit of continu- 
ing.’’ Jews in the U.S., as everywhere else, 
have long and rightly prided themselves 
on their tradition of spirited discussion on 
almost any imaginable topic; it never 
made much sense to stifle debate on the 
one subject closest to many of their 
hearts. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Ken Banta/Chicago and Peter Stoler/New York 
with other bureaus 
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“More Precious Than Gold” 
For An Active Mans Good Health 


The scale holds an ounce of 
gold, the fingers hold an ounce 
of Zinc. Which is more valuable? 

For an active man, Zinc is 
“more precious than gold” for 
good health. It’s an essential 
mineral for the formation of 
red blood cells. . . for repair of 
body tissue . . . and for normal 
growth of skin and bones. 

To be sure your body is get- 
ting all the Zinc you should 
have, take Z-BEC’/a vitamin 
formula that’s rich in Zinc. 

Z-BEC is also fortified with 6 
B-Complex vitamins and vita- 
min C—water-soluble vitamins 
your body can’t store... plus 
vitamin E. 

If you may not be getting 
enough Zinc or vitamins in the 
food you eat, get Z-BEC. It’s rich 
in Zinc—“more precious than 
gold” for an active man. Ask for 
Z-BEC at your favorite pharmacy 
or drug counter. 
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Z-BEC’ IS RICH IN ZINC 





Zinc is an essential mineral for active 
men. It plays an important role in the 
healing of wounds and burns. This 
Zinc requirement may increase even 
more if you indulge yourself in alco- 
holic drinks. 

Even certain eating habits, such as 
special diets—particularly high fiber 
diets—may strip your body of Zinc 
Z-BEC helps replenish your system 
with the Zinc it should have 





RICH IN WATER-SOLUBLE 


VITAMINS, TOO 





The B-Complex and C vitamins you 
take today probably won't do any- 
thing for you tomorrow. Because 
they’re water-soluble and are 
eliminated daily. These essential 
vitamins must be replaced every 
day. The Z-BEC formula provides 
your body with 6 B-Complex vita- 
mins and enough vitamin C to meet 
or exceed your normal needs. 


Richmond, Virginia 23230 





REINFORCED WITH 
VITAMIN E 





Evidence that vitamin E is a signifi- 
cant factor in helping to sustain good 
health keeps mounting. Vitamin E is 
important in helping to maintain the 
strength of red blood cells. And it 
helps release energy from the car- 
bohydrates and fats in the food you 
eat. The vitamin E content of Z-BEC 
surpasses the U.S. recommended 
daily allowance 
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600 mg 
Vitamin Ca 
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Vitamins 
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The making of a 
great performer. 


The new Alliance has front 


wheel drive, a Renault 
tradition. And a fully 
independent suspension ‘\.“ 
fortably rides five, not featuring twin axial torsion 
four. How'd we do it? By bars—something no one 








moving the rear wheels back and else has—to level the road. 
away from the rear seat, we were Power front disc brakes and 
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injected: a microprocessor chooses 





Europe... built in America...so its for improvement by put- the most efficient air/fuel mixture as 
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How fi seats on a ped- 438 humidity, change. Small wonder, then, 
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computer determines the optimum Designed in Europe, American Motors’ celebrated Buyer 
moment to shift. And does so, auto- built in America. To last. Protection Plan® With the only full 
matically. Economically: 12-month, 12,000-mile warranty that 
Since its introduction one year covers virtually every part, even if it 
Technology ago, the European version of the just wears out. But the biggest 
with a capital T. Alliance has been driven over a half achievement of all is that Alliance 
Renault is not only Europe's billion miles by nearly two hundred offers sophisticated European 
number one car maker, but a thousand owners. Andbythe —_ engineering for a price that starts as 
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Israel: How Much Past Is Enough? 


The ingenuity of President Reagan's Middle East 
peace plan, as several observers have noted, is that 
it seeks to make a distinction (a chasm, more like- 
ly) between Prime Minister Begin and his annex- 
ation policies on the one hand, and the enduring 
safety of Israel on the other. But the Prime Minis- 
ter and the issue of Israel's safety are not so easily separated. Be- 
gin gained much of his power by appealing to his people’s fear of 
national annihilation, a fear that is genuine in him, and nota po- 
litical expedient. Indeed, the reason its expression carries such 
weight in Israel is that it is not an idea of the moment, but one 
that lies so deep in Jewish thought it is often inexpressible. Begin 
understands Jewish thought. What he understands specifically is 
that a great many Jews live with their eyes fixed on the past, for 
| good reason; and when they are called upon to make fundamen- 
tal choices, they will turn to the past for guidance, though it con- 
| tains all the hell of their history 

But the question is, How much past is 
enough? At what point does a devotion to 
| history cease to be a weapon against pres- 
| ent and future error, and begin to cripple 
those who seek its protection? This is hard- 
| ly a problem for Israelis alone, but at the 
moment they are stage center in the world, 
| and until they begin to find a solution it will 
| not make the slightest difference whether 
Begin is ousted from office or whether a few 
more West Bank settlements go up or 
down, or even whether the Palestinians 
gain autonomy. It is no easy matter. The 
past is absolute, adamant, like Begin him- 
self. Anyone who wishes to control it is tak- 
ing on an adversary that grows bigger by 
| the second 

Ofcourse, one can always try the Amer- 
ican approach and pretend to ignore the 
past entirely. Jews have generally taken the 
Opposite tack: to yank the past into the pres- 
ent so forcibly that time has virtually no demarcations. Part of 
the Passover ritual is the exhortation that everyone in each gen- 
| eration feel he personally has just gone out of Egypt. The present- 
ness of death is a central element of Judaism. The various prayers 
of lamentation, the practice of shivah (the seven-day period of 
mourning), the published announcements of grief, all lie at the 
| heart ofa faith that looks solely to this world for redemption 

The trouble is that this world has not provided the Jews with 
much redemption. Instead, the main events in Jewish history, 
until the founding of Israel, consisted mostly of disasters: the de- 
struction of the Temple, the Diaspora, the Holocaust, each dev- 
astation considerably more terrible and unimaginable than the 
one it followed. These days Begin cites Genesis as the font of his 
politics, but his abiding source is the Holocaust, as it is for much 
of Israel. To the importance of individual death in Judaism, the 
Holocaust added a national significance. Here was the death of 
deaths, 6 million gone. Just as the past becomes the present, so 
did the image of the Holocaust enter the soul of the country. It 
was like the Resurrection: the Jews arising from the grave that 
had been dug for them, inspired by the Holocaust as are Chris- 
tians by the agony of the cross. 

All this attention to the past makes perfect sense, to a point 
How is one to deal with the unimaginable if one forgets that it 
actually occurred? Surely the Arab states’ initial response to Is- 
rael’s nationhood did nothing to encourage Jewish forgetfulness, 
nor does the recent Fez conference suggest that the Arabs are 
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less ensnared by the past than the Israelis. What is to prevent Is- 
rael, one bomb wide, from becoming the worst disaster yet in 
Jewish history? So goes the question, still reaching toward yes- 
terday. Yet the answer lies in the present, in what Israel is right 
now. For all the turmoil it suffers, the country remains a miracle. 
Read some 19th century accounts of Palestine by travelers like 
Mark Twain and note their dismay at the dreariness around 
them. Then look at the Hula Valley in the north, with its plums 
and avocados springing from a former swamp; or at the universi- 
ties and concert halls; or, abstractly, at the only working democ- 
racy in the region. The cause for outrage at Israel's undemocratic 
practices on the West Bank is that they violate the country’s own 
standards, not those of the Arab world. 

Could such a place have been built on memories of the dead 
alone? Hardly; the mind does not function that way. The past, 
well used, strikes a somber chord in everyone. The sound is both 
lovely and necessary, as it reminds us where we are and have 
been, gives us heroes and prototypes, our 
models and cautions. But the past contains 
the future as well; that is, whatever was 
once wished for and realized now resides in 
the past. One looks back in order to recol- 
; lect one’s hope, not only the defeat of one’s 
| hope. Otherwise there would be no new na- 
| tions anywhere 
The problem is where to draw the line 
| between common-sense reliance on experi- 
| ence, and faith, which ought not to be blind 
One would think that this might be less of a 
problem for Jews, who adopted belief over 
reason on the grounds that there was a God 
to look out for them. But events have either 
called the beneficence of that God into 
question or perhaps have suggested that the 
God of vengeance ought to be imitated to 
the letter. Not being gods, however, people 
don’t master vengeance very well. More of- 
ten it masters and consumes them. The 

matter of line drawing remains, and as an act of courage is far 
more demanding than bearing the past on one’s back 
Of such courage Israel is patently capable. To enforce that 
| courage it needs the world’s real assurances, Arab assurances in 
particular, that “Never again!” is not a cry of anguish limited to 
Jews. To enforce it from the inside requires something more, a 
| sense of Israel’s own worth, not militarily, which is already too 
well proved, not as an outpost in the bipolar diplomatic wars, but 
| of its own interior value as a civilization, as a structure built and 
enhanced not only by those who honor history but by those who 
know when and how to take chances. There may be another side 
to Santayana’s excessively quoted aphorism, that those who only 
remember the past are a/so condemned to repeat it. To live ex- 
clusively with the past is to become the past, to launch pre-emp- 
tive strikes, as one’s enemies did, out of fear and hate and noth- 
ing reasonable 

For Jews the holiest place in Jerusalem is not there. It is the 
site of the destroyed Temple, and the Temple is not there. Nor is 
anyone sure exactly where the tabernacle was located within the 
Temple. Yet the spot is so sacred, no Jew will walk in the 
grounds for fear of treading on it. If it is possible, as an act of 
imagination, to believe that strongly in a place no longer there, it 
should be equally possible to believe in a peace with the Arabs 
that is not yet there either. For too long now Israel has peered 
into a vacated grave for proof of its life. That life is aboveground, 
and straight ahead ~By Roger Rosenblatt 
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With the Precision of Clockwork 


Swiss commandos lift the bizarre siege of a Polish embassy 


hen it finally came, 
the commando-style 
operation unfolded in typi- 
cally Swiss fashion: it was a 
combination of precise tim- 
ing and meticulous efficien- 
cy. At 10:42 a.m. last Thurs- 
day, a young, casually 
dressed, plainclothes police- 
man placed an aluminum 
container on the front door- 
step of a three-story, white 
stucco mansion that houses 
the Polish embassy in the 
leafy Kirchenfeld neighbor- 
hood of Bern. Then the po- 
liceman climbed back into 
his beige Volkswagen and 
slowly drove away. Seconds 
later, the parcel exploded 
The front door of the resi- 
dence dissolved in smoke and flame, and 
some 20 members of an elite Bern police 
squad burst into the building. About eight 
explosions were heard as tear gas and 
percussion grenades detonated. Within 
twelve minutes, the gray-uniformed, red- 
helmeted troopers had captured and hand- 
cuffed four Polish terrorists and were 
speeding them down the city’s normally 
placid Elfenstrasse 
So ended a bizarre siege in which 
members of a self-styled, inchoate Polish 
“Independent Home Army” imposed a 
brief reign of terror upon their country’s 
local embassy. The terrorists’ demands 
during the siege were hopelessly quixotic 
curtailment of martial law in Poland, the 
release of all political prisoners held in 
that beleaguered country, and “an end to 
repression of the Polish people” by the 
military regime run by General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski 
The assault marked the first time that 
Communist Poland's martial-law troubles 
have spilled over into violent protest in the 
West. It gave Poland’s government an 





Carrying the hidden explosive 


opportunity to vilify the 
suspended Solidarity trade 
union, only a week after a 
harsh crackdown on tens of 
thousands of Polish demon- 
strators took to the streets 
to commemorate the second 
anniversary of Solidarity’s 


founding. Said Warsaw's 
Communist Party daily 
Trybuna Ludu: “Solidar- 
ity extremists are now 


switching, as proved by nu- 
merous facts, to terrorist ac- 
tivities.” But the terrorist 
action was energetically de- 
nounced by spokesmen for 
Solidarity, who disclaimed 
. any connection with the 
gunmen who had taken over 
the Bern embassy. Said a 
union representative ‘This 
is a provocation. Someone is out to dis- 
credit us.” 

The long Swiss ordeal began when 
four men carrying suitcases walked calm- 
ly into the Polish embassy. Once inside 
the building, they suddenly pulled out 
submachine guns that were hidden in 
their luggage. Trapping a total of 14 peo- 
ple inside the embassy, the militants de- 
clared that they were carrying 55 lbs. of 
dynamite, which they threatened to ex- 
plode within 48 hours unless their de- 
mands were met. Vowed the leader of the 
band, who identified himself as Colonel 
Wysocki (after a 19th century Polish na- 
tional hero): “We are prepared to die.” 

Wysocki and his accomplices, howev- 
er, were unprepared for the practical de- 
tails of their attack. Within 24 hours, they 
released one of their hostages, a pregnant 
embassy employee. They also decided to 
allow the Bern police to deliver packages 
of food, medicine and newspapers to the 
embassy’s doorstep, and agreed to talk 
to a Polish-born Dominican priest, Josef 





Bochenski, 80. After intensive negotia- 
tions, which were led by Swiss Justice 
Minister Kurt Furgler, the gunmen 
agreed to a 48-hour extension of their 
deadline and to the release of five more 
hostages. Some 30 hours after the initial 
occupation, the gunmen discovered a Pol- 
ish military attaché, Zygmunt Dobru- 
szewski, hiding in an embassy annex 
Wysocki and his friends also failed en- 
tirely to detect the presence of Polish At- 
taché Jozef Matusiak, who was concealed 
in an attic. Eventually, Matusiak man- 
aged to crawl through a window onto the 
shingled embassy roof, and Swiss com- 
mandos standing by with ladders hauled 
him to safety 

Finally, the terrorists turned their po- 
litical demands into a simple plea for safe 
conduct to Albania or China, and a $1.4 
million ransom. The Swiss government 
immediately rejected that idea. Warsaw 
offered to send in its own antiterrorist 
squad to help the Bern police, but the 
Swiss firmly refused. Then the Swiss po- 
lice made their move 


ny thoughts that the Bern siege might 

have had political implications were 
laid to rest when Colonel Wysocki was fi- 
nally identified by authorities. He turned 
out to be Florian Kruszyk, 42, a onetime 
member of the Polish state security appa- 
ratus who spent ten months in Austrian 
jails in 1968-69, after he was caught spy- 
ing on Polish refugees. Thereafter, he 
served time for robbery. Kruszyk and his 
three associates, it turned out, had never 
belonged to Solidarity 

After the Swiss rescue operation, Pol- 
ish officials conceded that there were no 
links between the terrorists and any 
groups in Poland. Despite that admission, 
the fact was that the Bern terrorists 
had given the military government a 
boost, rather than the opposite. Through- 
out the siege, the Jaruzelski regime was 
able to inveigh even more against the 
trade-union movement that the Commu- 
nist leadership in Poland is striving to 
crush —By George Russell. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/Warsaw and 
Robert Kroon/Bern 


After the surrender: a member of Bern's riot-equipped squad holds a gun to one captured terrorist as another policeman frisks him 
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TIMEX INTRODUCES 
















THE POWER OF THE COMPUTER 





Bise simcisi- 1000 } 


This new computer from Timex rep- 
resents a major breakthrough: a 
real computer at an almost unreal 
price. What makes it possible are 
our advances in microchip technol- 
ogy and computer circuitry. And, as 
technology increases, price de- 
creases. It happened to the calcu- 
lator. It happened to the digital 
watch. Now Timex has made it hap- 
pen to the computer. : 

The Timex Sinclair 1000 allows 
you to use your own TV as a display 
monitor, and your audio cassette 


sested retail price 


FOR JUST *99%> 


recorder for storing programs. For 
$99.95* you get everything else 
you need, including our step-by- 
step learning guide that'll have you 
running programs within hours. And 
writing them within weeks. 
Pre-programmed cassettes for 
the Timex Sinclair 1000 are available 
on such subjects as education, fi- 
nance and entertainment. And for 
bY: be Below (0] 0 Rer-a-le le -lale-le (elit (elal-]| 
16K RAM memory bank that will let 
you do further advanced programs. 
The power of the computer is 
within your reach today. Visit your 
felor=] Ma c=1¢<] 1-1 ame) amor] | Mrel¥ lam co) | Piget 


number 1-800-248-4639 for 
the Timex computer 
dealer nearest you. 


geoereesss! 





TIMEX COMPUTERS 





THE POWER IS WITHIN YOUR REACH 


Timex Computer Corporation, 1982 
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Shock Therapy 
Taking on the Mafia 


46 hile in Rome they pondered 
what to do, the city of Saguntum 
was vanquished by enemies,” intoned an 
impassioned Salvatore Cardinal Pappa- 
lardo, borrowing a line from the Roman 
historian Sallust. In his own words, Pap- 
palardo added: “Yet this time it is not Sa- 
guntum, but Palermo! Our poor Palermo!” 
It was the harshest indictment yet of 
the Rome government's inability to halt 
the epidemic of brutal criminal violence 
that has gripped Italy in recent years. The 
Archbishop of Palermo was presiding 
over a highly emotional memorial service 
for Carabinieri General Carlo Alberto 
Dalla Chiesa, the appointed prefect of Pa- 
lermo, who had arrived in May to spear- 
head the government's efforts to clean up 
the Sicilian Mafia. The day before, Dalla 
Chiesa, 62, and his bride of less than two 
months, Emanuela Setti Carraro, 32, were 
slain in downtown Palermo during an 
ambush by presumed Mafia hitmen. 

The cold-blooded murder of Dalla 
Chiesa, who was widely known and re- 
spected for his part in the fight against It- 
| aly’s Red Brigades terrorists, stunned 
Italians. Mourners at Palermo’s ornate 
Basilica of San Domenico pelted Prime 
Minister Giovanni Spadolini and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet with coins and jeered 
them for their failure to act more effec- 
tively against criminal bloodshed. 

Stung by the public outcry, the gov- 
ernment moved with uncharacteristic 
swiftness. Two days after the memorial 
service, President Sandro Pertini signed 
a decree that invested sweeping investi- 
gative powers in the newly created 
post of high commissioner 
against organized crime. 
By midweek the Parlia- 
ment had passed a set of 
anti-Mafia laws that 
Dalla Chiesa had pleaded 
for, without success, prior 
to his death. 

The legislation will 
give the government 
broad authority to do bat- 
tle with Sicily’s deeply en- 
trenched Mafia. The new 
high commissioner is empowered to tap 
telephones of suspected gangsters and to 
look into bank records to trace transfers 
of capital. Another new statute allows in- 
| terrogation of witnesses behind closed 
doors, a provision calculated to break Sic- 
ily’s code of omerta, a vow of silence by 
those who have witnessed crimes 

Before his death, Dalla Chiesa ex- 
pressed his goal: “I don’t speak of beating 
{the Mafia], only of containing them.” In 











Dalla Chiesa 








it has until now lacked: the overwhelming 
public support that has come only in the 
aftermath of Dalla Chiesa’s death. un 








Brezhnev greeting U.N. Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, left, in Moscow last week 


SOVIET UNION 


Trouble on the PartyLine 








The switchboard breaks down, and rumors fly 


T* Moscow Olympic Games produced 
an unexpected benefit for human 
rights activists: international direct-dial 
telephone lines that vastly increased the 
flow of unauthorized information in and 
out of the Soviet Union. Installed for the 
benefit of the thousands of journalists, 
athletes and spectators who flocked to 
Moscow in July 1980, the sophisticated 
French-built electronic switchboard en- 
abled Soviet citizens to keep in closer 
touch with friends and family members in 
Western Europe and the U.S. 

No longer. After reducing the number 
of direct-dial lines available for outgoing 
calls and then eliminating them, the 
Kremlin has now made it impossible for 
anyone to call from outside the country 
without going through an operator. The 
move has produced delays of 24 hours or 
more, and made it much easier for the au- 
thorities to monitor all communications. 

To complicate matters further, virtu- 
ally all Soviet international telephone 


communications went out of service at | 


week’s end. The apparent reason, accord- 


ing to experts at American Telephone and | 


Telegraph Co., was the breakdown of a 


| Moscow computer that handles interna- 


tional calls. Although all telex lines and a 
few phone links continued to function spo- 
radically, most Muscovites trying to reach 
an international operator were told 
brusquely to “please call later.” Commu- 
nications eventually were restored, but in 
rumor-rife Moscow, the event was unusual 
enough to prompt immediate speculation 
that a change of leadership, possibly in- 
volving ailing President Leonid Brezhnev, 


| was in the works, even though there was 
addition to its new authority, the govern- | 
ment will have a powerful implement that 


scant evidence to support that conclusion 

The Soviet telephone system is defi- 
nitely overloaded and in need of extensive 
repairs. Since the Soviets own far fewer 
computerized switching machines than 
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outside world 


do most Western telephone systems, they 
have virtually no back-up equipment 
when a breakdown occurs. The Soviets 
claim that their modern direct-dial equip- 
ment has been transferred only temporar- 
ily from international service, where tele- 
phone usage is relatively light, to the 
domestic network. Said an official of the 
Ministry of Communications last week: 
“We will increase the number of lines and 
reintroduce direct dialing within two 
years or so.” 

While agreeing that the internal Sovi- 
et telephone system urgently needs im- 
provement, Western experts doubt the So- 
viet explanation. They see the elimination 





| of direct international dialing as part of a 


general Soviet crackdown on communica- | 
tions with the outside world, Last month 
the Kremlin expelled Newsweek Bureau 
Chief Andrew Nagorski, accusing him of 
unethical journalistic practices. The Sovi- 
ets arrested several members of an unau- 
thorized “peace group” that was founded 
in June to press for better relations with 
the US. And last week Yelena Bonner, 
the wife of dissident Physicist Andrei Sa- 
kharov, announced that “cruel persecu- 
tion” had finally destroyed the Moscow 
Helsinki Watch Group, an organization 
set up to monitor the Soviet Union’s com- 
pliance with the human rights provisions 
of the Helsinki Final Act signed by 35 na- 
tions in 1975. 

The author of the crackdown, accord- 
ing to some Western analysts, is Vitali Fe- 
dorchuk, who replaced Yuri Andropov as 
head of the secret police last May. Fedor- 
chuk, who won a reputation for harsh 
treatment of dissidents when he was the 
KGB’s chief in the Ukraine, is believed to 
be more sensitive than his predecessor to 
police complaints that there is too much 
contact between Soviet citizens and the 
© 
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“A phone that 
automatically redials 
a busy number? 


GEE" 
(No, GTE!) 


GTE’s unique Flip-Phone® II is like 
something out of a spy movie. 

First of all, the entire unit is just one, 
small, compact piece that flips open when 
picked up. (Thus, its name.) 

It has the extraordinary capacity to 
automatically redial the last number you 
dialed. All you do is simply press a button. 
(Extremely handy for redialing things like 
busy numbers, people who aren't in, or 
just someone you want to call back.) 

It also has a one-button feature that lets 
you talk to someone who’s in the room 
with you without the party on the other 
end of the line hearing (though you can 
still hear them). 

The Flip-Phone® II telephone is really 
one of the most advanced as far as home 
phones go. What's more, it’s fun. 


THE PHILIPPINES 





World 


Rolling Out His Own RedCarpet _ 





Carefully setting the stage for a U.S. visit 


t will be his first visit to Washington 
since he called on Lyndon Johnson in 
1966, and Philippines President Ferdi- 
nand E. Marcos is determined that every- 
thing will be perfect. He appointed his 
brother-in-law, Benjamin Romualdez, as 
Ambassador to Washington expressly to 
handle the U.S. trip. In recent weeks, Ma- 
nila’s leading corporations and advertis- 
ing agencies have dispatched their top 
public relations executives to convince 
the skeptical U.S. media that Ferdinand 
and Imelda Marcos, who are scheduled to 
set foot on the White House lawn this 
week, are just about the best friends that 
Washington has in Asia 
Crucial friends to be sure: Clark Air 
Force Base and Subic Naval Base, the 


major U.S. military facilities in the Philip- 
pines, are vital staging areas for forces in 
the Pacific, a point that Imelda Marcos 
delights in driving home. “The Ameri- 
cans need us more than we need them,” 
she told TIME 
they lose their last bastion in the Pacific, 
they cannot be a superpower here. We 
will not allow the U.S. to treat us shabbi- 
* President Ronald Reagan, who has 
down-played human rights issues since 
taking office, is exempt from that resent- 
ment. “I am a fan of President Reagan,” 
the Philippine First Lady says. “He has 
gotten back the credibility, prestige and 
friendship that America had lost.” 
Marcos has taken pains to demon- 
strate his own credibility as a man clearly 
in command. Briskly settling affairs at 
home before his departure, he has moved 
sharply against alleged opponents and 
buttressed his regime with a succession 
plan that already bears the marks of a dy- 
nasty. At his prodding, the Philippine 
legislature last week approved a law 
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They don’t realize that if 


has 





clarifying constitutional provisions for a 
15-member Executive Committee that 
would succeed him in the event of his 
death or disability. Last month Marcos 
appointed his wife to a spot on the new 
Executive Committee, thus entrenching 
her as the most likely person to dominate 
it and—though he denies it—perhaps 
even to emerge as President. Yet Marcos 
reinforced speculation about his health by 
checking into a hospital for two days for 
pneumonitis (incipient pneumonia) just 
after telling a press conference that he 
had come through a checkup “with flying 
colors.” 

Marcos’ health has not prevented him 
from dealing swiftly and harshly with 
those he identifies as either political ene- 


mies or common criminals. Charging that 
labor unionists and radicals, with the sup- 
port of some businessmen and political 
opponents, were plotting a general strike, 
bombings and assassinations to disrupt 


his U.S. visit, he ordered the arrests of 
more than 80 suspects, including a 79- 
year-old labor leader. In a draconian 
crackdown on street crime, he assigned a 
thousand “secret marshals” to ride, toting 
machine pistols, on Manila’s often at- 
tacked Jeepneys. Within a week the mar- 
shals had killed 41 alleged criminals and 
captured only six. Said disgusted Civil 
Liberties Lawyer José Diokno, one of 
Marcos’ severest critics: “The crackdown 
is directly related to the U‘S. visit. Marcos 
is Creating an atmosphere of fear to in- 
timidate his opponents.” The effort ap- 
parently succeeded. The climate in Ma- 
nila was peaceful last week, and large 
demonstrations promised by the opposi- 
tion failed to materialize 

Even though Marcos claims that he 
“no Intention of asking [President 








| members in the rubber-stamp legislature: 








Reported by Ross H. Mumro/Manila 





Reagan] for anything,” US. officials 
know that one of Marcos’ eventual goals is 
to raise the rent on the Clark and Subic 
bases. A 1979 agreement guarantees the 
bases’ status until 1984, with generous 
U.S. compensation: $50 million in U.S 
military sales credits and another $50 mil- 
lion in the form of an AID economic sup- 
port fund to help pay for schools, roads 
and other projects in the provinces 
around Clark and Subic. AID provides $60 
million, unrelated to the bases, in grants 
and soft loans for programs such as rural 
development and family planning. One 
way Filipinos hope to up the US. ante 
preferential trade concessions that would 
enable the Philippines to export to the 
US. market more of its products, like sug- 
ar. The Philippines needs all the help it 
can get. Although the country is poten- 
tially rich in agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, it has been severely hurt by fall- 
ing prices for its raw-material exports and 
heavy bills for imported oil 

One of the few’ seriously heeded 
voices among Marcos’ critics is that of 
Manila’s Jaime Cardinal Sin. When he 
suggested that it was time for Marcos to 
step down, a presidential lieutenant at- 
tacked him in the pro-government press 
as a “Khomeini.” The charge, Cardinal 
Sin said gleefully, backfired. “The people 
said, ‘If there’s a Khomeini, there must 
be a Shah.’ ” 


ther Marcos critics, not insulated by 

the church's privileged position, are 
depressed about the country’s future 
They see scant chance for the success of 
any moderate opposition to Marcos. La- 
ments Salvador Laurel, son of a former 
President and one of the few opposition 


“We're fast becoming irrelevant. We can’t 
participate in elections, because there’s no 
real and honest election in sight. But we 
won't resort to violence, so we're losing 
out to the radicals.” 

The “radicals” range from militant 
priests and nuns to the New People’s 
Army of the Communist Party of the 
Philippines. The N.P.A. is gaining 
ground, up this past year from a cadre of 
6,000 “active elements,” as the Philippine 
army calls them, to an estimated 7,700—a 
modest gain but the only one in the non- 
Communist nations of Asia. The Commu- 
nists are less an immediate threat than a 
sign of increasing restlessness in a frus- 
trated nation 

Despite the years of martial law from 
1972 to 1981, despite the political chaos 
that has punctuated the Philippines’ brief 
history as a democracy, its people have a 
strong attachment to the democratic prin- 
ciples they learned from their American 
colonial tutors; a loyalty they demonstrated 
by laying down a million of their lives as 
both combatants and victims in the war 
against Japan. Marcos cites that sacrifice 
often, and he is right to do so; the U.S. owes 
the Philippines much —By Mayo Mohs. 
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== WHEN YOU WET YOUR WHISTLE... 


BLUE DIAMOND ALMONDS! 


Something on the rocks? 

Enjoy it with Smokehouse” almonds. 
Champagne? Serve Blue Diamond® 
blanched salted almonds. Sherry? 

ee Bet laric lv steeMelit me gele) mer tarte-| Belted 
Whatever your beverage, it goes better 
with one of our seven snack flavors. 


The Almond People 
California Almond Growers Exchange 
PO. Box 1768, Sacramento, CA 95808 


We asked air travelers to take a look at the new Boeing 767 and compare it to other 
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wide-bodies its size. The seven-abreast, twin-aisle 767 came out first on every count. 
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Sony mixes business with pleasure. 


weight stereo headphones. 

If you want to pack an 
even smaller Sony, there's the 
M-1000. 


Sony announces a suc- 
cessful merger: the TCS-310. 

It'll take your dictation just 
as well as it plays your favorite 
music. 

This Sony comes 
with two built-in stereo 
microphones and has 
metal tape playback 
capability. So both 
symphonies and statis- 0 
tics will sound great 
through its feather- 


It fits in your shirt pock- 
j et. Yet it records and plays 
back in stereo on a micro- 
cassette. 

It also features the 
adjustable MS stereo 
microphone. Set it one 
way for a conversation 
and another way fora 
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convention. Either way, you'll 
get a clean and precise record- 
ing with good stereo separa- 
tion. The Sony 
TCS-310 and 

M-1000. They 

make mixing 
business with 
pleasure a 

pleasure. ) 


SONY: 


THE ONE AND ONLY 
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An Interview with Ferdinand Marcos 








“My wife is not going to be President” 











The scene at Manila’s Malacafiang 
Palace leaves little doubt that the two most 
powerful people in the Philippines are both 
named Marcos. While President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos receives a constant stream of 
visitors in his study, which is just off the 
main reception hall, First Lady Imelda 
Romualdez Marcos holds court next door 
in the music room. Last week, a few days 
before leaving on his trip to the U.S., the 
President discussed at length his wife, hu- 
man rights and other issues with TIME 
Hong Kong Bureau Chief Ross H. Munro 
and Manila Stringer Nelly Sindayen. 
| Excerpts from the interview: 


Q. in your statements about the U.S. trip, you 
leave the impression that you consider 
yourself a good friend of the U.S. but 
one who has sometimes been badly 
treated. 


A. That’s quite true. It’s time the 
two countries—the leadership of 
both countries—look at these mat- 
ters with more maturity than has 
been demonstrated so far. 


Q. Is there one particular example 
you'd want to give, when you and the 
Philippines were treated badly? 


A. We go all the way back in histo- 
ry: [Admiral George] Dewey and 
his promises, the proclamation of 
independence. When the veterans 
had to send a mission to the US. to 
claim their rights after the second 
World War. The Bell Trade Act [of 
1946] was a symbol of one-sidedness: we 
were obligated to allow all American 
products to come into our country free. 
But eight principal Philippine products 
were given quotas by the U.S.* And the 
US. reserved the power to impose restric- 
tions on any product imported from the 
Philippines that would compete with any 
American product. 


Q. What about during the Administration of 
Jimmy Carter, with its emphasis on human 
rights in foreign policy? 


A. It’s not a matter of foreign policy. I 
would presume it’s more a matter of im- 
plementation thereof. We have no quarrel 
with a policy that seeks to support human 
rights. In your financing institutions, the 
instructions under President Carter were 
either to vote against Philippine projects 
or to cast a neutral vote on the ground 
that we had violated human rights. Many 
projects had to be delayed. Some of 
those projects [approved only recently] 


*Sugar, cordage, rice, cigars, scrap and filler tobac- 
co, coconut oil and pearl buttons. 














had been pending for ten or 15 years. 

It’s a question of arriving at conclu- 
sions based on distorted media and em- 
bassy reports. We felt that the Philippines 
was entitled to more attention in the mat- 
ter of really determining what was hap- 
pening. These statements about torture, 
about alleged misuse of power and things 
like that insulted the Filipinos more than 
their leader because it was made to ap- 
pear as if Filipinos would tolerate a leader 
who would torture his own people, who 
would utilize his executive prerogatives 
for abuses. 


Q. First Lady Imelda Marcos recently hinted 
that if the U.S. treats the Philippines shabbi- 


suppose there’s a land war in Asia. 


Q. Do you believe that the U.S. has a special 
obligation to come to the Philippines’ assis- 
tance because the U.S. has two key bases on 
your soil? 


A. That’s what I want to know. After all, 
those key bases were abandoned in 1941. 


Q. Will you be seeking that sort of commit- 
ment from President Reagan? 


A. No, no, no. I would like to know what 
the plans are. You see, America has al- 
ways stated that it is ready to fight 1% 
wars. Now they have changed this into 


aecis—snoorers two wars, which means that they 





ly, the Philippines could turn toward the Sovi- 
et Union and China. 


A. She must have said that impulsively. 
She knows that option was closed a long 
time ago. So long as I’m President, Com- 
munism will not thrive here. But that 
doesn’t mean you can do whatever you 
want to do, hurt the Philippines as much 
as you want, and still hold the Philippines. 
You may just lose the Philippines—if, for 
instance, the Philippines were to follow a 
policy of neutrality. It doesn’t necessarily 
have to join up with the Soviet Union or 
the People’s Republic of China. 


Q. Lately, you have repeatedly expressed a 
desire to know about U.S. contingency plan- 
ning, what the U.S. would do in. . . 


A. Let us be frank. Is the US. really ready 
to fight a land war in Asia after Viet Nam? 


Q. If the Philippines were to be attacked, for 
instance? 


A. Yes. Or not just the Philippines; 


are ready to fight in Europe as well 
as in Asia. Now you tell me, can 
they? Are you ready to fight two 
wars? 


Q. You have placed special emphasis 
recently on arrangements for choos- 
ing your successor. Why the urgency 
at this particular time? 


A. Because I’m going on a trip and 
anything may happen. Nobody is 
impervious to misfortune. 


_ Q. You recently said that you had days 
_ when you felt like taking a vacation for 
six months and leaving business in the 
hands of the Executive Committee. Is 
that a realistic option? 


A. Yes, I would like to see wheth- 
er my supposed successors can really 
operate the government without causing 
a crisis. If by 1987 I decide not to run, 
those fellows who take over had better 
know how to run the government. What 
better way to find out than to let them 
run it, for a while, when I’m around 
and can rectify any mistakes? 


Q. You have always denied that your wife 
would succeed you, yet she was named to 


the Executive Committee last month. How 


do you explain that? 


A. Members of the K.B.L. [the ruling 
New Society Movement] caucus said, 
“Let’s talk now about what should be 


done in order to strengthen the leader- | 


ship that may follow you.” This was 
their argument: Any new President 
must get the support of the First Lady, 
otherwise there may be division in polit- 
ical leadership; so we have to agree that 
while she is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, she is not going to be 
President, she’s not going to be Prime 
Minister. g 
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QUESTION 








Answers to the 





DOES 
CIGARETTE 
SMOKE 
ENDANGER 
NONSMOKERS? 








most asked questions about cigarettes. 





Here's what two major opponents of smoking said on this 
subject: 

The Surgeon General: In his most recent report, the Surgeon 

General said the available evidence is not sufficient to con- 

clude that other people’s smoke causes disease in non- 

smokers. 

The American Cancer Society: A 1981 ACS report covering 

17 years and some 200,000 people indicated that “second- 

hand” smoke has insignificant effect on lung-cancer rates in 

non-smokers. 

Like you, we seek answers. 

The tobacco industry has committed more funds for inde- 
pendent research on smoking and health than any non- 
governmental group. More than the American Cancer Society, the 
American Heart Association, and the American Lung Association 
combined. The researchers we fund are encouraged to publish 
whatever they find. Whatever the outcome. 

In our view, smoking is an adult custom and the 
decision to smoke should be based on mature and 
informed individual freedom of choice. 

If you'd like more information, write for our 
booklet, “Answers to the most asked questions about 
cigarettes." Address: The Tobacco Institute, Suite 
854, 1875 Eye Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
20006. We offer it in the belief that full and free 
discussion of these important public issues is in the 
public interest. 








WEIGH BOTH SIDES 
BEFORE YOU TAKE SIDES. 


The Tobacco Institute 





The Child World toy store in Chicago added an entire new section to handle the sales rush that is anticipated during the holiday season 


Price War in Small Computers 


Staking out out market positions for what may be the hottest Christmas item 


his six-year-old son James III eagerly 

pushed the keys of a Texas Instru- 
ments home computer in a Target dis- 
count store in Dallas. Belmares, the father 
of five children, had previously been 
scared off by the price tag on the ma- 
chines, but last week the computer was 
only $299, and the company was offering 
buyers an additional $100 rebate. The 
tempting price and the unrestrained en- 
thusiasm of his children made a purchase 
virtually inevitable. Said he: “The kids are 
wild about it. They are addicted to it. It’s 
like a cult.” 

Belmares is one of the ever growing 
number of consumers being drawn into 
the market for home computers by an all- 
out price war that erupted last month. 
Spurred by the prospects of Christmas 
shopping, computer makers have slashed 
prices on their least expensive models. As 
a result, says Clive Smith of the Boston- 
based Yankee Group, a leading electron- 
ics analyst, sales are expected to explode 
from a mere 35,000 in 1980 to 1.5 million 
this year. Smith sees shipments rising to a 
dazzling 3.5 million in 1983. Says Barbara 
Isgur, an industry watcher for the Wall 
Street firm of Paine, Webber: “This year 
is the turning point. We have entered the 
age of personal computers.” 

While firms like IBM, Apple and Xe- 
rox are strong in the field of personal 
computers for the office, they have stood 


ji: Belmares watched intently as 


clear of the shootout for the home market. | 


The key players: 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS. The 
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Dallas- 


based giant triggered the battle on Aug. 2 
by announcing that beginning Sept. 1, it 
would offer the $100 rebate on its TI- 
99/4A personal computer, which has a 
list price of $299. Just two years ago, virtu- 
ally the same model sold for about $1,000 
Yankee Group estimates that Texas In- 
struments now has about 23% of the mar- 
ket for inexpensive home computers. 
TIMEX. The watchmaker jumped into 
the computer fray last month with the 
lowest-priced system, the Timex Sinclair 
1000, which sells for just $99. It has less 
computing power than its rivals, although 
its capacity can be upgraded. Timex Sin- 
clair has an estimated 26% market share. 
COMMODORE. Two weeks after the 
Texas Instruments announcement, Com- 
modore cut the wholesale price on its VIC 
20 by up to $40. The machine is now sell- 
ing in stores for about $199. Commodore 
accounts for 23% of the low-price market 
ATARI. The king of video games, Atari 
is now offering home-computer buyers 
$60 worth of discounts on its extensive li- 
brary of entertainment and educational 
programs. The Atari 400 model sells for 
less than $300. Atari officials like to point 
out that their computers also play many of 
the most popular video games, including 
Pac-Man, Asteroids and Space Invaders 
Atari has about 17% of the inexpensive- 
computer market 
RADIO SHACK. The strong-selling TRS- 
80 Color Computer costs $399, down $98 
from last year. Tandy Corp., which has 
previously sold through its Radio Shack 
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stores, this month will begin offering a 








companion ver- 
sion of the Color 
Computer at inde- 
pendent television 
dealers. Tandy’s 
market share for 
low-priced com- 
puters is 10% 

Until the past few months, comput- 
ers were sold almost exclusively in spe- 
cialty stores that catered mainly to com- 
puter buffs. But now the inexpensive 
machines are popping up in an amaz- 
ingly wide range of shops. Customers 
can find them for sale in supermarkets, | 
drugstores, catalogue showrooms, bou- 
tiques and department stores. Toys R 
Us, the largest U.S. toy chain, did not 


Number of 


home-use 
computers 
shipped, in 
thousands 
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carry a single computer last year, but it | 
now has floor-to-ceiling displays of 
Atari, Commodore and Texas Instru- 
ments machines at all of its 144 stores. 
Safeway Stores are offering the Commo- 
dore at twelve supermarkets from Seat- 
tle to Anchorage. Michael McLaughlin, 
a vice president and computer analyst 
with the management-consulting firm of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton Inc., estimates 
that nearly 30,000 stores sell computers, 
| compared with a mere 2,000 just one 
| year ago. 

The electronic items quickly become 
bestsellers. Macy’s sold 1,000 Timex ma- 
chines in four days last month, after set- 
ting up a computer corner in its flagship 
Manhattan store. Says R.C. McAllister, 
marketing director of the southern region 
for K mart: “Home computers are the | 
hottest category in our stores. There has — 
been a lot of activity, and demand exceeds 
supply.” 





Many retailers joyfully look for com- 
puters to be a ubiquitous item under the 
Christmas tree this year. A Child World 
toy outlet in Chicago has added an entire 
new section to handle the anticipated 
rush. Says Store Manager Joseph Mur- 
phy: “We expect the home computers to 
be our biggest sellers this Christmas.” At 
fashionable Bloomingdale's in New York, 
Warren Zorek, manager of the consumer- 
electronics department, predicts: “This 
Christmas will be the breakthrough in 
personal computers.” 

Manufacturers have been able to chop 
prices drastically primarily because the 
computer keyboard console is only the 
first of a series of items that buyers need. 
Ata minimum, they must also have tele- 
vision sets or special video screens to dis- 
play whatever the keyboard unit is doing, 
and software programs for the machines. 
Many customers also buy printers, memo- 
ry boosters, telephone links, power cords 
and numerous other devices. The real cost 
of a computer often comes from these ad- 
| ditional components. Industry experts 
compare buying a home computer with 
buying a razor. The initial cost is small, 
but total outlay is much higher because of 
later spending on blades. Notes Computer 
Analyst David Wu of Montgomery Secu- 
rities in San Francisco: “They give people 
a cheap machine, and then they get them 
with the add-ons. It’s like opium.” 

The cost of the extras can mount rap- 
idly. The Texas Instruments TI-99/4A 
sells for just $199 after the rebate, for ex- 
ample, but buyers need to spend about 
$530 more on software and equipment to 
use a language program called LOGO, 
which the company is heavily advertising. 
Those later sales are exactly what com- | 
puter makers are looking for. Says Wil- 
liam J. Turner, manager of the Texas In- 
struments consumer-products group: 
“For every $1 of console sales there is an- 
other $1 of peripherals and software. 
Next year that could rise to $2 to $3.” 

A boom for personal computers this 
Christmas season may mean doom for 
| last year’s Christmas hit: the video-game 
machine. Those generally sell for between 


$125 and $300, but only play games. A 
small computer has a vast array of other 
uses. Says Benjamin Rosen, publisher of a 
widely read industry newsletter: “This is 
probably the end of the line for straight 
video games.” Arnold Brown, president of 
the New York consulting firm of Weiner, 


Edrich, Brown Inc., thinks the game ma- | 


chines could become a consolation prize 
this Christmas season. Says he: “Some 
consumers are going to have to settle for 
them simply because there won't be 
enough personal computers available.” 


tari Chairman Raymond Kassar 
believes that such claims are wild- | 


ly exaggerated. His company is in- 
troducing a new game machine with im- 
proved graphics at a suggested retail price 
of $269. That is only $30 less than the 
price of the Atari 400 home computer, but 
Kassar predicts good sales. Says he: 
“There will always be a very strong mass 
market for the ultimate game machine.” 


Home Finance in an Electronic Age 
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Although many computer owners use | 
their systems for little more than game 
playing, others are branching into fields 
that include language learning, music 
writing, investment analysis and other ac- 
tivities. But some analysts believe that the 
potential for home computers has hardly 
been tapped. Many expect consumers to 
begin banking and shopping through | 
them soon (see box). Others stress the val- 
ue of electronic data banks that offer huge 
storehouses of information. 

The computer price wars and brisk 
sales are one bright spot in an otherwise 
bleak economy. Retail sales have not 
picked up substantially after the July 
tax cut. With so much going wrong in 
business, Americans apparently like to 
go home after a hard day’s work and 
play a rip-roaring game of Pac-Man 
or chart their biorhythms on a home 
computer. —By John Greenwald. Reported by 
Dick Thompson/San Francisco and Bruce van 
Voorst/New York 











Pod colceaboperiqec plein gl et ra creda Aare 
checking their balances or paying their bills no longer means standing in line 
at the neighborhood branch office. Instead, they simply switch on their Atari 
home computers, telephone a special Chemical Bank number, punch in some se- 
cret password codes and numbers into their machines and conduct all their bank- 
ing business from their living rooms. 

Chemical’s foray into bank-at-home personal computing, dubbed Pronto, 
was announced last week. This was the latest move by a growing number of 
banks to cash in on the popularity of personal computers. As prices for the ma- 
chines have plunged and their use has spread, bankers have begun eyeing home 
computers as a huge new 
market and a way to cut 
costs and paperwork in the 
back office. New York’s 
Citibank has an experimen- 
tal program in 100 homes in 
Queens, while the First 
Bank System in Minneapo- 
lis has computers with 250 
customers. 


year’s end bank officials 
hope to offer Pronto to peo- 
ple who own other brands. 

Cost of the service: $5 to $10 
a month. 


The United American Bank in Knoxville, Tenn., has been offering bank-at- 
home since January 1981, and the United American Bank in Memphis has had 
the service since the start of this year. For $5 a month, customers can pay bills, in- 
quire about interest rates or even receive a computerized news-delivery system 
provided by CompuServe, a Columbus information data bank. So far, about 550 
customers have signed up at the two banks. 

One question that continues to worry bankers and customers about at-home 
accounts is security. Computerized crime is already a menace to banks, and the 
dangers are multiplied many times over when access to bank computers is 
opened up to customers as well as employees. As a protective measure, Chemi- 
cal’s Pronto customers must send three separate codes every time they want to 
conduct business. First Bank System in Minneapolis is testing a magnetic identi- 
fication card that must be inserted into a special terminal slot before the custom- 
er can sign on to the system. Both Chemical and First Bank System claim that 
they have had no security problems with their pilot projects. 


The new way for paying household bills in Memphis 
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Why Bankers Have the Jitters 


Monumental Third World debts shake the IMF meeting 


t was the sort of week that served per- 
fectly to concentrate the minds of bank- 

| ers and finance ministers. The occasion 
was the 37th annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank in Toronto, and while none of the 
moneymen faced the immediate prospect 
of hanging, a few must have wondered 
whether they were in for a bit of financial 
drawing and quartering. For, as unsub- 
stantiated rumors of everything from a 
cash squeeze on a major West German 
bank to a possible pending loan default by 

| Bolivia swirled about, the somber-spirited 
financiers found themselves wrestling 


World Bank President A.W. Clausen 


with the difficult task of trying to 
shore up sagging confidence in the world 
banking system 
Since last month, when Mexico virtu- 
ally defaulted on $80 billion it owed inter- 
national banks, money managers around 
the globe have had a bad case of the jit- 
ters. While the Toronto meeting was go- 
ing on last week, there were reports of still 
more Latin American financial troubles. 
The heads of the central banks of Chile 
and Argentina were summarily removed 
from their posts, and Argentine officials 
began looking for new loans so that the 
country could meet payments on a $40 
billion debt. Jacques de Larosiére, the 
| Managing director of the IMF, told the as- 
sembled moneymen in Toronto: “The 
world economic situation is very complex 
and difficult, perhaps more so than at any 
time in the postwar period.” 

Most finance ministers and central 
bankers attending last week’s meeting 
urged a dramatic and prompt increase in 
contributions by IMF member states as a 
way to help boost the organization’s capital 


reserves, from a current level of $67 billion | 


to perhaps as much as double that amount 
That would not only provide more funds 
for the IMF to lend out to developing coun- 
tries, but would also decrease those nations’ 
dependence upon private banks for money 
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But the U.S., which as the IMF’s larg- 
est single supporter contributed $14 bil- 
| lion to the fund during the current four- 
year period, has been arguing that the 
fund’s reserves are already ample. Ameri- 
can Officials, headed by Treasury Secre- 
tary Donald Regan, maintained that if 


the IMF had the extra funds, it would lend | 


them out too indiscriminately and there- 
by fuel inflation. Said one top Treasury 
Department official: “If they’ve got the 
money, there is always the pressure to 
use it.”” 

Yet the grim backdrop of worrisome 
economic developments around the world 


led the US. to soften its initially tough 
stand and agree to speed up the timetable 
for reaching an accord on the amount 
each member should contribute. Also the 
U.S. launched a drive to set up a new “cri- 
sis fund” to be tapped in times of real 
emergency. Most key members seemed 
responsive to the proposal, which is, for 
now at least, still largely in the 


talking stage. 
= week’s modest progress toward in- 

creased IMF lending did little to re- 
solve the fundamental weakness in the 
world financial system. Over the past 
eight years, excessive lending by banks to 
Third World borrowers has been used for 
everything from industrial development 
to helping finance budget deficits. As a re- 
sult, Western financial institutions now 
have more than $540 billion in loans out- 
standing to foreign borrowers. Even the 
IMF’s associated institution, the World 
Bank, currently headed by former Bank- 
America President A.W. Clausen, has 
seen its portfolio of Third World loans 
rocket upward in recent years, though 
most of the loans have been for financially 
sound projects with a high probability 
of success. 

On the other hand, as worldwide eco- 








nomic growth has slumped deeper and in- 
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terest rates have shot up alarmingly, de- 
faults and reschedulings of commercial 
bank loans have multiplied, raising fears 
of a kind of domino effect of international 


| banking collapses. That grim prospect 


came uncomfortably close to actuality last 
month when Mexico declared it could not 
make its payments. Such action would 
have left such blue-chip U.S. lenders 


| as BankAmerica, Chase Manhattan and 


Citicorp holding bad loans of more than 
$10 billion. 

Though the U.S. and other industrial 
nations have managed to cobble together 
a package of some $1.85 billion in credits 
to help the Mexican government meet its 
obligations for the next few months, long- 
er-term aid will likely have to come di- 
rectly from the IMF. The government of | 
President José Lépez Portillo has asked 
for between $4 billion and $5 billion in 





three-year credits, but before granting it, 
the fund is expected to insist on a package 
of tough austerity measures that may in- 
clude higher taxes and a sharp cutback in 
government spending. 

The IMF is arguing that such steps are 
needed to strengthen the country’s fi- 
nances, but whether Mexico will prove 
amenable to adopting those measures re- 
mains in doubt. Adding to the uncertain- 
ties, the Lopez Portillo government two 
weeks ago appointed a socialist-oriented 
economist, Carlos Tello Macias, as head 
of the Mexican central bank, replacing 
the director, who had unexpectedly re- 
signed as the financial crisis deepened 

Whatever the fate of Mexico, officials | 
at the conference warned that there could | 
be equally grave consequences if banks 
suddenly became overly cautious and 
started refusing to lend money to Third | 
World governments at all. Having put out 
easy loans to those countries for the past | 
decade, bankers cannot now abruptly 
snap their wallets shut without imperiling 
the economies of several weak borrowers 
Both borrowers and lenders now face a 
very delicate financial situation, and it 
may require the talents of a magician 
more than those of a banker to solve the 
problems — By Christopher Byron. 
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CBS Spotlight 


Paley says he’s retiring, honest 


“I'm like a father with a child, and I 
want it to succeed when I'm gone.” 
—William S. Paley 


e is one of broadcast journalism’s ear- 

liest pioneers and, as the autocratic 
leader of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem for more than half a century, a major 
figure in its growth from a fledgling busi- 
ness into a billion-dollar industry. Last 
week William S. Paley, who will be 81 in 
two weeks, announced that effective next 
April 20, he will resign after 37 years as 
chairman of CBS Inc. Paley told TIME 
Correspondent Janice Simpson, “I’ve 
been thinking about it for a long time, but 
it came to a point in my mind now, and so 
I decided to announce it.” 

Paley will retain his posh office at the 
company’s Manhattan headquarters, re- 
main on the CBS board as chairman of 
the executive committee, and be a consul- 
tant to the corporation at half salary, 
which last year was $339,746 before bo- 
nuses that totaled $204,000. This has led 
some to speculate that Paley will still play 





Les Brown, editor of Channels, a broad- 
casting-industry publication: “I think he 
really means it about retirement, but as 
long as Paley’s alive, he'll have influence.” 

While relinquishing his full-time posi- 
tion with CBS Paley announced plans to 
become a partner in Manhattan’s Whit- 
com Investment Co. That firm indirectly 
owns a one-third interest in the Paris- 
based International Herald Tribune and 
has other publishing and cable-television 
ventures. 

Paley’s move signaled the final trans- 
fer of power to his hand-chosen successor, 
CBS President Thomas Wyman, 52. A 





Chairman of the Board William S. Paley, right, with Successor Thomas Wyman 
The winner of a long race to win final approval from the founding father. 
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a very active role in company affairs. Said | 





Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Amherst 
College, Wyman joined the company in 
June 1980 after holding top positions at 
Polaroid, Green Giant and Pillsbury. 

Before Wyman arrived at “Black 
Rock,” as the 36-story CBS headquarters 
building is known, four others had lost out 
in the race to succeed Paley. The list of 
former heirs presumptive includes Presi- 
dents Frank Stanton, who served from 
1946 until 1971, Charles Ireland (1971- 
72), Arthur Taylor (1972-76) and John 
Backe (1976-80). Stanton retired, Ireland 
died after less than a year on the job, and 
Taylor and Backe were fired. 

While Paley was one of the creative 
geniuses behind the founding of network 
radio and television, his direction of CBS 
in recent years has come under increas- 
ingly heavy fire. A number of question- 


| able investments and lagging revenues in 


the company’s record and cable divisions 
caused net income in the first half of 1982 
to fall 8%, to $58.3 million. 

Wyman is expected to give the com- 
pany competent but unflamboyant man- 
agement. One of his major achievements 
during the past two years was to end some 
of the internecine warfare between divi- 
sions of the firm. Wyman is also likely to 
pursue a strategy of consolidating the 
company’s traditionally solid network 
and broadcasting divisions, while impos- 
ing belt-tightening measures on less prof- 
itable enterprises. Efforts are already un- 
der way, for example, to sell off the 
critically acclaimed but money-losing CBS 
Cable television service. 

CBS is now at a crucial point in its de- 
velopment. ABC is waging a fierce ratings 
battle, while cable TV is eating into the 


| audience of all the networks. If CBS is to 


stay on top of the broadcasting industry, 
Wyman will have to be as creative as Pa- 
ley was—assuming, of course, that the 
founding father really means it this time 
about his retirement. a 














Master Conglomerate Builder Harry Gray 


High Noon 





Showdown time for Bendix 


TT matchup is reminiscent of the clas- 
sic Old West confrontation between a 
brash young gunslinger and the grizzled 
veteran with a dozen notches on his gun. 
William Agee, 44, the Harvard Business 
School whiz kid who heads the Bendix 
Corp., is facing a showdown with Harry 
Gray, 62, the seasoned hustler who began 
his career selling Dodge trucks for a Chi- 
cago dealership and went on to become a 
renowned conglomerate builder as chair- 
man of United Technologies Corp. In the 
newest twist in a complex takeover strug- 
gle, United Technologies announced last 
week that it was joining forces with Mar- 
tin Marietta Corp. in an unprecedented 
double-team effort to acquire Bendix and 
divide its assets between them. 

Bendix, a diversified manufacturer of 
auto and aerospace parts, machine tools 
and other industrial products, started the 
shootout three weeks ago by making an of- 
fer of about $1.5 billion to buy Martin 
Marietta, an aerospace firm that also 
makes chemicals and building materials. 
Martin Marietta not only rejected the of- 
fer, but quickly responded with a counter- 
bid to buy Bendix for some $1.5 billion. At 
about the same time, Martin Marietta be- 
gan secret negotiations with United Tech- 
nologies, which had been rumored to be 
interested in acquiring Bendix 

The talks culminated in a marathon 
meeting between Harry Gray and Thomas 
Pownall, president of Martin Marietta, on 
the afternoon and evening of Sept. 2 at the 








offices of United’s New York City law- | 


yers. With a handshake shortly before 
midnight, the two executives agreed that 
both their companies would offer to buy 
Bendix for approximately $1.5 billion. Ifa 
majority of Bendix shareholders sold out 
to either of them, the winner would as- 


| sume control of Bendix, and then the two 
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firms would carve up the captured compa- 
ny. The details have not been worked out, 
but United would probably take Bendix’s 
automotive and machine-tool businesses. 
while Martin Marietta would get several 
lines of aerospace products. 

Agee was caught off guard. Says a top 
executive of a company that buys Bendix 
products: “I think that Agee is in over his 
head. When he makes a move, he doesn’t 
take into consideration what someone 
else might do.” Bendix’s immediate re- 
sponse was to raise its offer for Martin 
Marietta to about $1.6 billion. Agee also 
tried to get in touch with Martin Marietta 
| Officials to propose calling off the whole 
game with a “mutally agreed withdraw- 
al.” Martin Marietta was not interested. 

When Gray became United’s chief 
executive in 1972, the company was 
known chiefly for its Pratt & Whitney jet 
| engines. Since then, he has expanded by 
buying several firms, including Otis 
Elevator in 1976 and Carrier, the air- 








conditioner manufacturer, in 1979. Over 











Trimmed-Down Prices 


Last spring Beverly Hills Hairdresser 
Umberto Savone noticed that the hair- 
raising price of a wash, cut and blow-dry 
($35) was driving clients away from his 
fashionable Wilshire Boulevard shop. To 
lure them back, Savone unveiled the 
“mini-serve.” For a trimmed-down price 
of $15, cash-conscious customers can get 
their locks soaped, clipped and condi- 
tioned. The blow-dry, though, is strictly 
do-it-yourself. Savone provides the equip- 
ment, but the client does the work. “Shops 
and real estate businesses have been clos- 
ing in Beverly Hills, and our clients could 
no longer afford our regular prices,” says 
Savone. “This way the customer saves 
money, and we can do more heads in the 
same amount of time.” 

The service has proved to be a hit with 
people who want a high-fashion look 
without the high price, and business is up 
30%. “I like the mini-service a lot better,” 
says Janette Fenriell, 24, a secretary for a 
Beverly Hills law firm. “I’ve gone to so 
many hairdressers, but they never do it 
right. It’s a lot cheaper, and I do it better 
myself.” 

Savone plans to take the self-service 
business a step further by opening a string 
of franchised salons to be called Hair Me- 
chanico. He proudly proclaims that the 
new shops will resemble car washes. Says 
he: “People can have their hair Simonized 
[have it washed] and remove the rust [get 
it cut] and have their coils adjusted [have 
a perm]. They'll pay only for labor and 
parts.” The salons are scheduled to open 
during the next four months in posh parts 
of Los Angeles, including Beverly Hills. 








the years, Gray’s opponents have report- 
edly called the slow-speaking but fast- 
moving Georgian a robber baron, a buz- 


| zard, Dracula, Jack the Ripper and King 


Kong. Few of his takeover thrusts have 
been thwarted, however. 


Boss unenviable position results to 
some degree from the animosity to- 
ward Agee in the business community. In 
the tight-knit world of top management 
in corporate America, Agee is an unwel- 
comed outsider. This is due at least partly 
to his relationship with Mary Cunning- 


ham, 31, a former Bendix vice president 


who resigned in October 1980 in the wake 
of charges that she was having a romance 
with Agee. After denying the accusation 
at the time, the two married last June. 
That episode still haunts Agee. Says one 
of Wall Street’s most prominent merger 
makers: “No one wants to be taken over 
by Agee. He made a fool of himself with 
Mary Cunningham. Other corporate 
managers don’t respect him.” 














Leprechaun’s Delight 


While the Irish have lots of spice in 
their speech, their cuisine runs a rather 
bland gamut from stews to stout. In a 
tradition-jarring step, however, Lawry's 
Foods of Los Angeles has opened a taco 
and tostado plant in Dublin. 

Lawry’s built the 14-worker, $500,000 
factory because the firm could not keep 
up with the strong demand in Western 
Europe for taco and tostado shells and 
seasonings, which it has been shipping 
from the U.S. to Sweden, Britain, Germa- 
ny and other European countries for 
years. According to Lawry’s officials, the 
Dublin facility is the first Mexican-food 
factory in Europe. Says Executive Vice 
President Thomas Fuelling: “We feel that 
Mexican food is the next step for Europe- 
an tastes. It is fun, it is healthy, it is easy to 
prepare, it is tasty, and it is cheap ... 
make that inexpensive.” 
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Nonetheless, no one belittles Agee’s 
bottom-line success. Since he became 
chief executive of Bendix in 1976, the 
firm’s annual operating profits have more 
than doubled, to $205 million last year. If 
United Technologies acquires Bendix, 
some company insiders speculate that 
Gray, who is expected to retire in three 
years, might ask Agee to stay on as heir 
apparent. One of his competitors for that 
spot could be Alexander Haig, who left 
his post as president of United Technol- 
ogies to become Secretary of State but re- 
turned last week as a consultant. 

No matter what happens now, Agee | 
will come out of the takeover battle a 
wealthy man. If either bid for his compa- 
ny goes through, the Bendix stock that 
Agee holds will be worth at least $1 mil- 
lion. In addition, Bendix’s board of direc- 
tors voted last week to give the firm’s top 
16 executives so-called golden-parachute 
contracts. In Agee’s case, this action guar- 
antees him severance pay of about $4 mil- 
lion if he is fired by new management. @ 





Lawry’s, best known for its Seasoned 
Salt, plans to market its Mexican foods to 
consumers, as cook-at-home products, 
and possibly also to Mexican fast-food 
outlets, which are expected to open soon 
in Europe. As for the Irish, they may soon 
be persuaded that spicy ground beef and 
lettuce are a nice change of pace from 
corned beef and cabbage. 





| Robot Sabotage 


As the Industrial Revolution gathered | 
strength in the 19th century, English work- | 
men attempted to destroy new textile ma- 
chines because they seemed to be taking 
away their jobs. Nearly twocenturies later, 
some employees are using similar tactics 
against the new robots that are beginning 
to appear in more and more plants. 

Gerrit Nijland, a professor of industri- 
al robotics at Berenschot Management 
Training Center in The Netherlands, has 
just concluded a study of the acceptance of 
the automatons in his country, where 70 
firms currently use robots. He found that 
the most common form of sabotage was to 
slow down the machines by feeding them 
parts in the wrong order, with the hope 
that management would be disappointed 
in robot performance. In other cases, em- 
ployees repaired the machines incorrectly, 
mislaid essential spare parts or put sand 
into the robots’ lubricating oil. In one met- 
al construction plant, production was re- 
duced for more than six months because of 
worker resistance. Other companies are 
certain to face similar troubles, says Nij- 
land, unless management encourages 
“honest discussion with workers” about 
the effect robots will have on jobs. | 
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as the original 


Check your eating and cooking habits 
to make sure you get enough vitamin E. 
Mother's milk contains an adequate amount 
of this essential nutrient for nursing infants 
of normal birth weight. That's because 
nature, in its infinite wisdom, recognizes 
there is a nutritional need for vitamin E. 

Leading nutritionists agree. Daily 
requirements have been established for 
infants, children and adults. 

Vitamin E is essential for normal 
metabolism, and is necessary for the good 
health of your body’s tissues. It is vital to 
maintain the normal life span of red blood 
cells, and vitamin E enhances the utiliza- 
tion of vitamin A as well as its storage in 


Are you receiving 
manutacturer intended? 
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much vitamin E 


the liver. It is also generally recognized that 
your body needs more vitamin E as your con- 
sumption of polyunsaturated fats increases. 
Just as infants may obtain their require- 
ments of vitamin E from mother's milk and 
formulated infant diets, people of all ages 
should also receive an adequate intake. 

One way to ensure this is to eat foods 
rich in vitamin E. Another way is to take 
a vitamin E supplement. 

There is a wide selection of formula- 
tions available. So read the label to make 
sure you get your vitamin E in the amount 
you want. 

Vitamin Communications, Hoffmann- 
La Roche Inc., Nutley, N.J. 07110. 


Vitamins. Something you can do for your health. 


To her, life is war. Read TIME and understand. 
At 8, she has already survived horrors that most of us "1 
will never see. And there are millions of other children TIM 

like her. TIME looked at their suffering and their strength 

to examine how war Is affecting those who will soon 

shape our world. Week after week, TIME gives you 

more than news and information. It brings insight and 

understanding to subjects that matter to you. 





| Century of Scattered Flowers 


A dazzling exhibit sheds fresh light on Scandinavian modern 














Design 








FF smart newlyweds of a generation 
ago, their home, the first rung on the 
ladder of upward mobility, was almost in- 
evitably furnished with “Danish modern,” 
complete with Marimekko textiles, stain- 
less-steel cutlery and plain white table- 
ware. There was no better way to show 
modernity. Recently, however, modern 
Scandinavian design seems to have van- 
ished from public awareness in the U.S. 
Much of it has been poorly adapted and 
absorbed by U.S. mass culture. In addi- 
tion, it is no longer modern to be modern. 

“Scandinavian Modern: 1880-1980,” 
the dazzling exhibition that opens this 
week at New York City’s Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum, hits us, therefore, like a massive 
surprise attack. Some 330 masterworks of 


Tapio Wirkkala’s vases: ennobling glass 


furniture, ceramics, glass, metalwork and 


textiles show that Scandinavian design is | 


not so much a style as a visual morality, a 
powerful force for beauty and meaning. 
Nor is the modern mode of Scandinavian 
design frozen into an abstract machine 
aesthetic. It is a creative way of meeting 
changing practical and emotional needs. 
Seen in this context, Danish modern is 
fresh, exciting and timeless. Like Finnish 
Architect Alvar Aalto’s bentwood arm- 
chair (circa 1929) or Norwegian Eystein 
Sandnes’ 1959 porcelain tableware, Dan- 
ish modern transcends fashion. 

The Cooper-Hewitt, which is the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Muse- 
um of Design, has organized and dis- 
played this exhibition with its usual flair. 
Scandinavian design, says the museum’s 
sumptuous exhibition catalogue (pub- 
lished in hard cover by Harry N. Abrams, 
Inc.; $45), “scatters flowers before your 
feet and lays the pale colors and mild 
beauty of the Nordic summer before your 
eyes. Less apparent is the truth that this 
sunny effect is achieved against a back- 
ground of darkness, cold, ice and snow.” 


| This “winter design” gives the domestic 
| furnishings of Iceland, Denmark, Nor- 
| way, Sweden and Finland a common 
| quality. It is a painstaking, brooding, al- 
most mystical devotion to perfection in 
| craftsmanship and thoughtfulness in art. 
The effort is focused on the home because 
| for many snowed-in months there is no 
other place to focus on. Says Cooper- 
Hewitt Curator of Decorative Arts David 
Revere McFadden, who organized the 
show: “Whether they are made by hand 
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| Gerhard Munthe’s Viking revival dragon chair 
A mystical devotion to perfection. 





or machine, Scandinavia's virtuoso de- 
signs are both art and craft. Distinction 
between the two would merely spoil our 
joy of appreciating them.” 

One of the principal sources of Scan- 
dinavian design is Viking art. Viking re- 
vival artifacts, like the carved and painted 
turn-of-the-century dragon chair of Nor- 

| way’s Gerhard Munthe, mark the begin- 
ning of a specifically Scandinavian arts 
and crafts movement. The world first be- 
came aware of it when Scandinavian tex- 
tiles, porcelains, furniture and architec- 
ture were shown at the Exposition 
Universelle of 1900 in Paris. 

Since then, Nordic designers have giv- 
en every European style their distinct 
mark. Denmark’s Georg Jensen's silver 

| and opal Dragonfly brooch (1904) and fel- 
low Dane Erik Magnussen’s Grasshopper 
brooch (1907) ofsilverand coral are unmis- 
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takably art nouveau. They are also unmis- 
takably Scandinavian. Like virtually all 
the objects in this exhibition, they show the 
patient toil brought to bear on stubborn, 
natural materials. This is what Frank | 
Lloyd Wright called “organic” design. 

The marvelous “mushroom” vases of 
Finland’s Tapio Wirkkala (1946-47) are 
another example of this. Wirkkala’s artis- | 


| ticcraftennobles ordinary glass. Itturnsan 


industrial material into a living one. The 
same is true of Denmark’s Finn Juhl’s fam- 
ous armchair of 1945 and, for that matter, 
all Danish-modern wood furniture. The 


| sensuous, sculptural shapes seem to flow 











into one organic unit. 

Poul Kjaerholm of Denmark achieved 
this natural—and thus human—quality | 
with a lithe chair (1957) in which steel 
undergirds a swath of cane woven into a 
combined seat and back rest. The object’s 
elegance surpasses any seating Marcel 
Breuer or Le Corbusier ever designed in 
steel and leather. 


Erik Magnussen’s Grasshopper pin 


The few objects in the show that were 
clearly conceived and engineered on the 
drawing board are far less appealing and 
not characteristically Scandinavian. The 
floor and table lamps (1979) of Denmark’s 
Claus Bonderup and Torsten Thorup are 
dated high-tech novelty items. Norwe- 
gians Svein Gusrud and Hans Christian 
Mengshoel’s Balans Activ chair contrap- 
tion (1979), made in Norway, is equally 
uncharming. It consists of a kneepad con- 
nected by steel tubes toa padded seat, all of 
which is supposed to relieve pressure on 
the spine. It is, instead, a pain in the eyes 

The foremost masterpieces in modern 
Scandinavian design are still those of the 
familiar masters, among them Aalto, | 
Wirkkala, Denmark’s Arne Jacobsen, 
and Sweden’s Gunnar Asplund and Sven 
Markelius. But there are also many new 
names to reassure us that the tradition 
need not regress to mannerist neodeco or 
yield to the common denominator of 
market-researched commercialism. Scan- 
dinavian design, in fact, is still as vigorous 
at the end of this century as it was at the 
beginning. —By Wolf Von Eckardt 
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Music — 


The Heart Is Back in the Game 





Hypnotic and infectious, minimalism is emotional in its appeal 


he mood at the concert was growing 

ugly. The audience had divided into 
two warring camps. Some listeners yelled 
for the music to stop, others called for it to 
continue. Umbrellas were brandished 
menacingly. Cheers and catcalls grew so 
noisy that the musicians had to count 
aloud to keep their places. One distressed 
listener, unable to contain her emotions 
any longer, jumped from her seat, ran 
down the aisle and pounded on the stage. 
“I can’t stand it any longer!” she 
screamed at the startled performers. 

The riotous Paris premiere of 
Stravinsky's The Rite of Spring in 
1913? The hostile demonstration 
in Vienna that prevented the first 
performance of two of Alban 
Berg’s Altenberg Lieder a couple 
of months earlier? The disruptive 
reception accorded Verdi's La 
Traviata or Puccini's Madama 
Butterfly? 

Not exactly. The focus of the 
Carnegie Hall audience's turmoil 
was Steve Reich’s Four Organs, 
a deceptively simple, 24-minute 
work for four electric organs and 
maracas whose musical substance 
is but a single six-note chord re- 
peated insistently in varying pat- 
terns. In 1973, when Four Organs 
was performed in New York City 
by members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Reich’s style of 
music, called minimalism, was 
hardly known outside a few SoHo 
lofts 

But when the New York Phil- 
harmonic opens its subscription 
season this week under Conductor 
Zubin Mehta, it does so with an 


Steve Reich at work on the score of Tehillim 


war avant-garde. Although minimal mu- 
sic is often tightly organized, its objective 
is to create a mood in the listener, not to 
have him follow a complicated puzzle. 
Minimal music (the term is borrowed 
from the less-is-more visual-arts move- 
ment of the ‘60s, led by such artists as 
Sculptors Sol LeWitt and Donald Judd) 
invites the audience to revel in hypnotic 
sounds and take delight when one pro- 
longed, incessantly repeated passage sud- 
denly gives way to another. It is a kind 
of musical kaleidoscope whose each 
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minimalism may be one of the most sig- | 
nificant musical developments since 
Arnold Schoenberg’s invention of the 
twelve-tone system 60 years ago. Schoen- 
berg and his followers freed music from a 
reliance on the exhausted melodies and 
harmonies of late romanticism, mercifully 
writing finis to an art that had culminated 
in the agonized Freudian uncertainties of 
Gustav Mahler. But the twelve-tone com- | 
posers set modern music on a severe, emo- 
tionally parched course that resulted after 
World War II in a body of highly orga- 
nized pieces whose attraction for a small 
circle of listeners was mainly intellectual. 
Retrenchment has taken many forms: | 
George Rochberg’s return to tonality, the 
stylistic eclecticism of such younger com- 
posers as David Del Tredici and John 
Corigliano, and the comfortable 
music of traditional composers 
like Carlisle Floyd and Robert 
Ward, who were not seduced by 
the siren song of Schoenberg in 
the first place. But minimalism is 
the most radical reaction of all. 
“People sometimes tell me my 
problem is I don’t know Schoen- 
berg,” observes Glass. “On the 
contrary, I know him too well.” 
The style goes by many | 
names: “trance” music, “process” 
or “system” music, “steady-state- 
structuralist” music and, even less 
flatteringly, “going-nowhere” and 
“needle-stuck-in-the-groove” mu- 
sic. Minimalism is nothing if not 
controversial, and many promi- 
nent musicians find those last two 
epithets especially accurate. Com- 
poser Elliott Carter, who won Pu- 
litzer Prizes for his complex, 
brainy String Quartets Nos. 2 and 
3, dismisses minimalism with a 
shrug: “Silence is the most mini- 
mal music. About one minute of 
minimalism is a lot, because it is 
all the same.” Minimalists, thinks 
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eagerly awaited Reich orchestral 
premiere: Tehillim, an infectious, 
high-spirited laudation set to Hebrew 


psalms, which begins with the sound of | 


two hands clapping and ends in a full- 
throated blaze of hallelujahs. For both 
Reich and the style of which he is a lead- 
ing representative, the concert will be a 
cause of celebration. Minimalism, a joy- 
ous, exciting—and sometimes madden- 
ing—amalgam of influences as disparate 
as African drumming, the Balinese gam- 
elan and new wave rock, has come up- 
town at last. 

With its short, catchy melodic frag- 
ments, simple chordal harmonies, rock- 
steady rhythms and virtually trance-in- 
ducing repetitions, the minimalist music 
of such composers as Reich, 45, Philip 
Glass, 45, and John Adams, 35, is directly 
emotional in its appeal, a deliberate 
rebuke to three decades of arid, overly in- 





tellectualized music produced by the post- 
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Discovering a universe of possibility in a grain of sound 


new turn can reveal sudden, unexpected 
beauties. 

“Minimalism sees the world in a grain 
of sound—in one sound there is the whole 
universe of possibility,” says Art-Rocker 
Brian Eno, whose own music has been in- 
fluenced by the minimalist aesthetic. 
“The whole exploration of something in 
nothing is a minimalist concern; no mat- 
ter how much you take away, there is al- 
ways something rich left. It’s like putting 
a microscope on the sound and discerning 
tiny aspects of it.” Says Choreographer 
Lucinda Childs, who performed in Glass’s 
pioneering Einstein on the Beach in 1976: 
“It takes you out like a mist, where you 
can see 20 miles, then you see nothing. It 
is an emotional experience to find you are 
in different places, but you don’t know 
how you got there.” 


In its impact and growing influence, 


Carter, “are not aware of the larg- 
er dimensions of life. One also 
hears constant repetition in the speeches 
of Hitler, and in advertising. It has its 
dangerous aspects.” Fellow Composer 
Luciano Berio agrees. Asked what he 
hears in minimalism, Berio replies, “It 
doesn’t give me anything. I see it as a very 
naive experience, the musical equivalent 
of Grandma Moses.” 

Even Conductor Michael Tilson 
Thomas, who led the Four Organs 
performance at Carnegie Hall, has reser- 
vations. “Minimalism still has a lot to 
come to terms with,” he says. “Will 
it show us dichotomies of human nature 
and thought that have made good classi- 
cal music fascinating through the years?” 
Conductor Mehta, despite his champion- 
ing of Reich’s Tehillim, also sees 
some limitations. “After all,” Mehta 
says, drawing an analogy to painting, 
“Seurat and his points didn’t go on 
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too long. I don’t think it could last.” 

In spite of such skepticism, minimal- 
ism has grown rapidly in popularity. Last 
fall, Glass’s visionary opera Satyagraha 
sold out five performances at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music after being per- 
formed successfully at Artpark in upstate 
New York and in Europe. At the Royal 
Palace in Amsterdam last May, Glass’s 
newest music-theater piece, The Photog- 
rapher, was premiered at a command per- 
formance for Queen Beatrix of The Neth- 
erlands. And in Chicago this summer, 
10,000 listeners at Grant Park lustily 
cheered a performance of Adams’ power- 
ful 1981 choral piece, Harmonium 
“When I was a student.” says Adams, 
“I thought that if I wrote something that 
was attractive there must be something 
wrong with it. Now I feel there are a lot of 
people out there actually waiting for my 
next piece.” 

Reich's Tehi/lim should also find pop- 
ular favor. The most formally 
conventional piece Reich has yet 
written, Tehillim (the name 
means psalms or praises in He- 
brew) is in four movements and 
reflects its composer's interest in 
cantillation, or chanting of the 
Scriptures. The music has a strong 
Middle Eastern flavor with its 
crisp, jagged rhythms and exotic 
melodic turns, which compound 
and pile up on one another until 
the piece explodes in an irresist- 
ible shout of triumph. In Tehillim 
Reich has added an ecstatic ele- 
ment to his musical vocabulary, 
and his work has become more 
poignant and expressive than ever 
before. The maturing of minimal 
music sounds in every note of 
Tehillim. 

Yet the movement actually 
has old and honorable anteced- 
ents. In the first of the 48 preludes 
and fugues that make up The 
Well-Tempered Clavier, Bach un- 
folded a serene meditation in the 
key of C over a placid, unchang- 
ing rhythmic pattern. To set the 
proper bardic tone for his mytho- 
logical Ring of the Nibelung operatic saga, 
Wagner spun the entire Prelude of Das 
Rheingold from a single E-flat major tri- 
ad, embellishing a bass note into a torrent 
of arpeggios to depict the primal nature of 
the Rhine. Ravel built Bolero around a 
sinuous, reiterated melody, clad in shift- 
ing orchestral colors, which only once 
lurches briefly away from its home key. 

The ideas that directly formed mod- 
ern minimalism began circulating nearly 
a quarter-century ago. The first piece to 


achieve widespread recognition—or noto- | 


riety—was Terry Riley's Jn C (1964). Ear- 
ly minimalism in its purest form, Jn C 
consists of 53 short musical motives that 
can be played by any combination of in- 
struments. Each motive may be played as 
many times as an individual performer 
wishes; the piece ends when all 53 frag- 
ments have been heard. Unpretentious 
and, except in the patience required from 
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the listener, undemanding, /n C was an 
explicit reaction to the intellectualized 
compositional climate of the time 

“At the time I wrote Jn C.” Riley. 47, 
recalls, “] was almost ready to drop out of 
music. Classical music was very mental: 
the mind governed the musical activity. I 
think the shift in what this music was do- 
ing was letting the heart back into the 
game. I wanted to make the score so mini- 
mal that it wasn’t important any more.” 
Like many minimalists, Riley has been 
heavily influenced by Asian music, with 
its spacious time frames and slow-moving, 
almost imperceptible changes. Within a 
decade after the /n C premiere, Reich was 
studying African drumming at the Uni- 
versity of Ghana and Balinese gamelan 
music on the West Coast, while Glass 
was working with Indian Sitarist Ravi 
Shankar 

The commonly acknowledged 
founder of the minimalist style, however, 
contact if NOL Riley but La Monte Young. 
a prodigiously bearded disciple of 
the guru Pandit Pran Nath. 
Young, 46, works in a Lower 
Manhattan building owned by the 
Dia Art Foundation, which com- 
missions and presents artistic pro- 
jects, and spends six hours daily 
studying classical Indian music 
He credits his researches into In- 
dian music with influencing “by 
osmosis” his own works. Says 
Young: “The subtle nuances of 
raga showed me there were as- 
pects of music I never suspected 
existed.” 


oung is fascinated by how 

sounds sound. His five-hour 
magnum opus, The Well-Tuned 
Piano, was composed on a spe- 
cially adjusted piano tuned in true 
or “just” intonation (as opposed to 
the familiar “tempered” scale of 
ordinary pianos, which allows 
transposing among all 24 keys) 
that strictly observes the math- 
ematical relationships between 
notes of the scale. But Young’s un- 
compromising music has never 
won him a large following. “My direction 
is much less commercial,” he says. “It’s 
not the kind of thing you can sell at the 
disco. But I established a climate and an 
atmosphere. Minimalism never would 
have happened without me.” 

If minimalism began with men like 
Riley and Young, it is personified today 
by Reich and Glass. They are often mis- 
takenly considered Gemini twins, two 
collegial composers with five-letter last 
names whose music is interchangeable 
But such an impression is misleading. Al- 
though Reich and Glass attended the Juil- 
liard School together, worked closely as 
performers and shared their early compo-, 
sitional discoveries, they hardly commu- 
nicate now. They are both very competi- 
live men. 

Of the two, Reich is the theorist and 
Glass the dramatist. It was Reich who 
made a significant advance in minimalist 
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technique with his development of phase- 
| shift music in the mid-60s. Beginning 
with tape pieces like Come Out (1966), 
Reich explored the patterns created when 
identical phrases, played simultaneously 
at first, gradually get out of sync as one 
speeds slightly ahead of the other. When, 
to his surprise, Reich discovered that live 
musicians were able to muster the intense 
concentration necessary to play phase- 
shift music, the result was Four Organs 

Reich’s carefully crafted scores, me- 
ticulously notated in a small, clear hand, 
are the product of a Cornell philosophy 
major’s search for systems and structures 
to support his musical vision. Although 
some of his music can seem as severe as 
his customary costume of unadorned 
white shirt and dark trou- 
sers, there is a deep warmth 
in his best works: Music 
for 18 Musicians (1976), 
one of Reich's longest 
(nearly an hour) and textur- 
ally richest pieces, infused 
with an uncharacteristic 
sense of brooding and men- 
ace; the Octet (1979), a sun- 
ny minimalist ode to joy: 
and Tehillim. 

Despite his music’s 
careful organization, Reich 
intends his work to be ac- 
cessible. Says he: “I am in- 
terested in my music’s sur- 
viving me. Anybody who is 
a composer and doesn’t 
have any feelings about that 
would strike me as very odd 
and very inhuman.” 

Unlike Reich, who 
writes largely abstract, or 
“absolute” music, Glass 
revels in his music’s inher- 
ent theatricality, and his 
best works have been for the stage. With 
his slightly bug-eyed stare, shock of un- 
ruly hair and his jeans and work shirts, he 
is the very picture of the bohemian com- 
poser, admirably captured in a huge por- 
trait, Phil, by Artist Chuck Close that 
hangs in New York’s Whitney Museum 
Glass’s adventurous collaboration with 
avant-garde Dramatist Robert Wilson re- 
sulted in Einstein on the Beach, an experi- 
mental five-hour “opera” that played to 
packed houses in Europe and twice sold 
out the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York City. Satyagraha, a more con- 
ventional work based on an episode from 
the life of Gandhi, is perhaps the most ac- 
cessible, spiritually exhilarating opera 
composed since World War II 

Glass’s recent music-theater work, 
The Photographer, contains some of his 
best music to date. A first-act song for six 
voices, called Circles, has an immediately 
appealing melody that sticks in the mind 
as vividly as a Top 40 hit. Later, the music 
grows longer and denser; by Act ITI, the 
piece has become a raging cataract of 
sound that invokes the spirit of Wagner's 

Rheingold Prelude: a mighty river at 
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Dancer Lucinda Childs, left, in a scene from Ein: 


Music 


flood tide, frightening in its intensity 


The elemental force of his music has 


| made the Baltimore-born Glass perhaps 


the best-known international exponent of 
minimalism 

The fastest-rising minimalist compos- 
er—and potentially the most influential of 
all—is John Adams, a New Englander 
who now lives in San Francisco, where he 
is composer in residence with the San 
Francisco Symphony. Adams’ music rep- 
resents less of a conscious break with the 
past than either Reich’s or Glass’s; in- 
stead of reducing his music to the bare 
bones, Adams draws inspiration from 
composers like Beethoven, Mahler, Sibe- 
lius and Stravinsky. His works have a 


| lushness and emotional depth largely ab- 
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sent in the ascetic though fundamentally 
cheerful sounds of Reich or the giddy, ex- 
plosive rhythms of Glass. The least “mini- 
mal” of the three, Adams has forged a big, 
strong, personal style, expressed in com- 
plex forms that employ a more extensive 
use of dissonance than other minimalists 


“ey ‘m trying to embrace the tragic as- 
pects of life in my work,”” says Ad- 
ams. “That's something minimalism has 
not really succeeded in doing yet.” Ad- 
ams, Harvard-trained, wrote electronic 
music before turning to minimalism. In 
works like Harmonium, a dark, atmo- 
spheric large-scale choral work on texts 
by John Donne and Emily Dickinson, 
and Grand Pianola Music, a crazy, rol- 
licking good time for two pianos, chamber 
ensemble and vocalists, he has marked 
himself as a composer of diversity and 
breadth. His highly accessible music 
makes a bridge between the avant-garde 
and traditional concert-hall fare 

If minimalism is still eyed suspicious- 
ly by classical musicians, it has been em- 
braced by such new wave rockers as Da- 


vid Byrne of the Talking Heads and 


stein on the Beach 
“It takes you out like a mist, where you can see 20 miles, and then nothing.” 








bands like King Crimson, as well as by 
experimentalists like Eno and Perfor- 
mance Artist Laurie Anderson. Rock and 
minimalism share obvious characteristics, 
including a steady beat, limited harmo- 
nies and hypnotic repetition; one early ex- 
ample of minimalist rock was Mike Old- 
field's album Tubular Bells (1973), part of 
which was used as theme music for the 
movie The Exorcist. Byrne’s compelling 
score for Twyla Tharp’s 1981 ballet The 
Catherine Wheel is a good example of the 
healthy interactions between pop and 
classical experimentalists. So is Eno’s Dis- 
creet Music, a 30-minute piece that con- 
sists of two melodies of different duration 
that overlap and combine, creating fresh 
patterns from familiar material 

Meanwhile, the com- 
posers who formulated the 
movement are going in ever 
more ambitious directions 
Glass is hard at work on 
his next opera, Akhnaten, 
which will be premiered by 
the Stuttgart Opera in 1984, 
and his record Glassworks 
has sold 50,000 copies since 
its release in February 
Reich has four orchestral 
commissions in hand, and 
Adams’ Grand Pianola 
Music will be performed 
by Amsterdam's prestigious 
Concertgebouw Orchestra 
in November 

The sounds of trance 
music are also turning up 
elsewhere. Within the next 
few weeks, both Matter of 
Heart, a film about Jung 
with music by Adams, and 
Koyaanisqatsi (a Hopi word 
for “life out of balance”) 
with music by Glass, will 
have New York premieres. And in De- 
cember, the Joffrey Ballet will perform a 
new work by Composer-Choreographer 
Laura Dean, who two years ago created 
the stark, driving minimalist ballet Night 

Such vitality marks minimalism as a 
movement to be taken seriously. In a mu- 
sical culture weary of superratiocinated 
works, suspicious of overt returns to the 
tonal language of romantics, and conde- 
scending to the conservatives who were 
never affected by the twelve-tone style at 
all, minimalism has detonated in a burst 
of kinetic, visceral excitement. Ordinary 
audiences, who do not care to know 
twelve-tone serialism from breakfast ce- 
real, now listen raptly to minimalist con- 
certs and debate their merits afterward 
No one knows how long the style may 
last, or what contributions to the reper- 
toire it may ultimately make. Posterity 
decides that. But any new music that 
could inspire normally placid people to 
leap from their seats and run around the 
aisles must have something going for it 
Ask the folks who first heard The Rite of 
Spring By Michael Walsh. Reported by 
Nancy Newman/New York 
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of instrument 
sounds, plus a 
variety of rhythm 
accompaniments 
And you can play chords 
with the touch of a single 
finger 

Why not put a Yamaha 
PortaSound at your finger 
tips? See your local music 


retailer or write: Yamaha 
Specialty Products Division, 
PO. Box 6600, Buena Park, 
CA 90622 


At the bottom of each Play 
ard is a thin maqnetic stip 
This strip contains all the = 
data the PC-100 needs to with the music 
And youte not limited 
to just 12 Playcards. There 
are many more optional 
selections available in the 
Yamaha Playcard Library to 
PC-100 plays back the musik choose from. Everything 
Indicator lights above from pop to Classics 
1 keys show yOu which But what does the 


matic Arpeggio feature adds 
further variety to the music 
Plus, the PC-100's Transposer 
feature lets you play in any 
key you like without chang 
ing your playing style. 
~The PC-100 comes witt 
a durable carrying case so 
yOu Can take it anywhere 
And with the three-way 
power system, you can play 


it anywhere 











MELODY LED's 


reproduce a completely 
orchestrated piece of music 





Simply run the Playcard 
through the CardReader 


press a button, and the 
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1 Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
99 % tar free That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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A hulking, gray floating 
village of some 1,200 souls, the 
British carrier Invincible re- 
turns to Portsmouth, England, 
this week. It will be 166 days 
since it first set out for the 
Falkland Islands—the longest 
continuous tour at sea of any 
British warship since the days 
of sail—and among those ea- 
ger to join family and friends 
will be a helicopter pilot 
named Prince Andrew Albert 


| Christian Edward, 22, a veteran 
| of numerous dicey adventures 





during the conflict. “I was air- 
borne at the time the Aflantic 
Conveyor was hit,” he recalls. 
“LT saw it being struck by the 


missile, and it was something I | 


will never forget. It was horrif- 


ic.” No doubt the young prince | 


had quite a different reaction 
to the arrival of a gaggle of 
chorines, dropped aboard for 





a U.S.O.-style performance. | 


Two of the dancers, Carole St. 
James and Carol Hungerford, 


were introduced to Andrew af- | 


terward. “He told us to call | 


him ‘H’ [for Highness],” says 
St. James. “I was singing You 
Made Me Love You, and he 
sang the second verse.” The 
shipboard romance adjourned 
at 3 a.m., when H had to go on 
duty. “He said he wants to see 
us again when he gets back to 
London,” says St. James. “He’s 


certainly a flirt, and it’s quite | 


clear he likes being with the 
ladies.” 
a 
Hi, this is Bob (‘Tell Erik 
Estrada I'll meet him out on 


the blacktop”) Hope, 79, here 
to tell you about my new spe- 


Happy days for Hope and Shields 
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Prince Andrew with Hungerford and St. James aboard the Invincible 
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Doonesbury's creator takes arest 


cial next month on NBC: Bob 
Hope's Star-Studded Spoof of 
the New TV Season—G-Rated 
with Glamour, Glitier and 
Gags. And how about NBC 
these days? The peacock has 
been taking such a beating 
in the ratings recently that 
I've seen better-looking birds 
served by Frank Perdue. This 
is my 33rd year on NBC, and 
for my new special I've got all 
the hot stars, except E.T.—the 
line was busy. But we did get 
two of TV’s best: Tom (Mag- 
num P.1.) Selleck, 37, and Linda 
(Dynasty) Evans, 39. We'll also 
have a couple of gals who are 
welcome on my set any day, 
Elizabeth Taylor, 50, and Brooke 
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Shields, 17. Brookie will be 





joining me in a spoof of Happy 
Days moved ahead 50 years 
from now. She'll play the new 
girl in town, and I'll play the 
Fonz. (Eat your heart out, 
Winkler.) Brookie’s been in 
seven of my last 15 specials. I 
don’t want to say that we've 
been spending a lot of time to- 
gether, but I think I saw less of 
Crosby 


Smooth of pen, wicked of 
wit, and controversial of 
strip, Pulitzer-Prizewinning 
Cartoonist Garry Trudeau has 
skewered politics and society 
for twelve years. And there lies 


| the trouble. After guiding the 


lives of such outspoken, '60s- 


scarred characters as Joanie 
B.D., Uncle Duke, | 


Caucus, 
and his own alter ego, Michael 
J. Doonesbury, through some 
4,300 cartoon strips, Trudeau, 
34, thinks it is time to refill the 
inkwell. “I need a breather,” 
he confesses. “Investigative 
cartooning is a young man’s 
game.” Though the cartoonist 
will be off from the beginning 
of next year through the fall of 
1984, he is not really abandon- 
ing the residents of the Wal- 
den Puddle Commune, just 
fiddling with them. “It’s time 
to give them $20 haircuts and 
move them out into the larger 
world of grownup concerns,” 
says Trudeau. “The trip from 
draft beer and mixers to co- 
caine and herpes is a long one, 
and it’s time they got a start on 
it.” The cartoonist would like 
to put some distance between 
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SAKAMOTO—SLACK STAR 








the reasons for his hiatus and 
those of his Pulitzer-prizewin- 
ning colleague Jeff MacNelly, 
34, who gave up his editorial- 
page turf in 1981, only to re- 
turn earlier this year. “This is 
simply a lull in the action,” 
says Trudeau. “It is not, re- 
peat, not, a mid-life crisis.” 


Astaire and Rogers may 
have inspired Americans to 
dance, but Arthur Murray, 87, 
them. From _ touch 
dancing in a flyspecked, New 
York City dime-a-dance hall 
in 1913, to a nationwide chain 
of dance studios, to national 
prominence on television’s The 
Arthur Murray Party, a ratings 
winner in the 1950s, to a seem- 
ingly choreographed game of 
doubles with his wife Kathryn 
on courts near their Hawaiian 
home below Diamond Head, 
the former Broadway hoofer 
has always kept both feet on 
the ground. His professional 
foxtrotting days behind him, 
although he still takes a turn 
on the dance floor, Murray 
may now be the oldest money 
manager in the U.S. Handling 
a $15 million portfolio for him- 
self, relatives and friends, 
Murray has increased his fund 
by 32% a year, largely through 
canny investments in tax-free 
municipal bonds and by side- 
stepping the advice of his 
Eastern counterparts. “All the | 
New York trust companies re- 
mind me of sheep in Brooks | 
Brothers clothing,” says Mur- | 
ray. “Whatever one does, the 
other does.” 

— By E. Graydon Carter 


The Murrays: in step even in tennis 








At Keahole Point pipes run warm and cold sea water to thermal conversion unit 





——— Environment 





he Arab oil embargo of 1973-74 gave 
Hawaii a frightening lesson in the 
vulnerability of its energy lifelines: the is- 
lands rely almost entirely on outside oil 


two-thirds of it from foreign sources. 





| oil than any other state,” says Kent 
Keith, deputy director of Hawaii’s de- 
partment of planning and economic de- 
velopment. But Keith points out: “Our 
potential for energy self-sufficiency may 


also be greater than that of any other | 


state.” In the past ten years Hawaii has 
channeled an astonishing $65 million into 
researching and developing such alterna- 
tive energy sources as solar, wind and 


geothermal power, and making them | 


commercially competitive with oil. A 
1981 study by the Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory for the U.S. Department of 
Energy predicted that by the year 2005, 
the state could be producing 90% of its 
electricity through renewable resources 
that are also abundant, environmentally 
benign and safe from for- 
eign political vicissitudes. 
Although lower oil 
prices resulting from the 
present petroglut, com- 
bined with the current re- 
cession and the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s slashing of 
energy-research funds, 
have slowed Hawaii's am- 
bitious plans, these projects 
have not been stopped 
Among them: 
> Biomass, or organic ma- 


| terial from plants and gar- 


l 
68 


Cooking with Bagasse 


Hawaii aims for energy self-sufficiency in the 21st century 


for fuel. Last year they used more than 45 | 
million bbl., or $1.5 billion worth, nearly | 


“Hawaii is more dependent on imported | 


Sugar cane bagasse, raw, right, and as pellets 


bage, has provided the most encouraging 
results thus far. The burning of bagasse, 
the brownish fibrous residue from sugar 
cane, began in the early 1970s when the 
Environmental Protection Agency or- 
dered a halt to the dumping of 2.7 million 
tons of cane waste per year into the Pacif- 
ic Ocean. With a little help from the Gov- 
ernment and a capital investment of some 
$25 million, planters discovered that a ton 
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Minister gives traditional blessing to Kauai hospital's photovoltaic panels 


Windmill on a ranch at Kohala 


of bagasse produces the equivalent elec- 
tricity of 1 bbl. of oil. Bagasse now pro- 
vides 7% of Hawaii's electricity needs 
But the state is not relying entirely on the 
depressed sugar industry for biomass. It is 
now considering pineapple waste and 
macadamia nut shells as energy sources 
Tree farms have been planted for future 
fuel, and there is promise in a treelike le- 
gume called Haole Koa now being culti- 
vi 


ated in Kauai, which can be harvested in | 


four years and will produce in one acre 
the energy equivalent of 20 bbl. of oil 

» Geothermal power is readily available 
on Hawaii, the youngest and most volca- 
nically active of the islands. In 1976 drill- 
ers dug the world’s hottest hole, with bot- 
tom temperatures of 676° F, on the eastern 
slopes of Kilauea volcano. Last year the 
well came on line with a $14 million, 3- 
megawatt* power plant, only the second 
such geothermal facility in the U.S. Esti- 
mates of the island’s geothermal potential 
range up to 3,000 megawatts, nearly twice 
the whole state’s present electric-power 
consumption. The further development of 
new geothermal sources would be spurred 
if engineers could design a cable to span 
the 26-mile, 7,000-ft.-deep Alenuihaha 
Channel between Hawaii and the other 
islands to permit the export of electricity 
>» Hydropower is Hawaii's oldest alterna- 
tive energy source, dating 
from the turn of the centu- 
ry. But hydropower pro- 
duces only 1.5% of the 
state’s electricity today, and 
it has a limited future be- 
cause there are few free- 
flowing streams of any 
size or force and little 
space for storage reservoirs 


*A measure of power of | million 

watts, equal to | million volts driv- 

ing | million amperes of current 

or enough to meet the energy 
needs of 500 households 
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> Wind power remains a tantalizing pos- 


| sibility. The northeast trade winds are 


consistent and often strong, and seven 
small windmills have been installed on 
ranches and in small businesses. Long- 
range generating capacity is estimated at 
400 megawatts, or up to 25% of the state’s 
requirements. But no windmill is now cost 
competitive with oil. An 80-megawatt fa- 
cility on Oahu, scheduled for completion 
in 1984, currently projects a loss of 7¢ on 
every kilowatt-hour. 


> Solar energy seems an obvious answer | 


to Hawaii’s problems. Already there are 
an estimated 20,000 solar hot-water units 
statewide, saving as much as $6 million a 
year. On Kauai, G.N. Wilcox Hospital 
has installed a photovoltaic system that 
fills 4% of its electrical and 40% of its hot- 
water needs. But such systems are expen- 
sive and generate electricity only in day- 
light hours. Even the sun has not 
cooperated this year: thanks partly to dust 
clouds from Mexico’s El Chichén volca- 
no, Hawaii has had the lowest level of di- 
rect solar radiation in 52 years. 

> Ocean thermal energy conversion, or 
OTEC, is decades away from full develop- 
ment, but one OTEC scientist feels that it 
may one day deliver as much energy from 
Hawaiian waters alone as the entire US. 
now consumes. OTEC utilizes warm sur- 
face waters to heat pressurized ammonia, 
which vaporizes, expands and propels a 
power turbine. Then the gaseous ammo- 
nia is cooled by subsurface waters, con- 
verted back to a liquid and repeats the 
process all over again. In 1979 a floating 
mini-OTEC plant generated a net 15 kilo- 
watts per hour, making it the first such 
plant to produce more energy than it con- 


sumes. But a larger plant built in 1981 | 
off Kailua-kona, on Hawaii, was a $50 | 


million failure: corrosion of the heat- 
exchange pipes by sea water and fouling 
by small marine plants and bacteria ren- 
dered the system useless in a matter of 
days. New pipe materials are being tested, 
and the state, undaunted, has ordered de- 
signs for four 10-megawatt OTEC plants. 


owever the new technologies develop, 
the future of alternative energy in Ha- 
waii is at a crucial stage. It is likely to be 
determined less by the new discoveries of 
scientists and engineers than by the ac- 


| counting decisions of bankers and busi- 


nessmen who support such ventures. Gov- 
ernor George Ariyoshi believes that 
Hawaii has already passed the point of no 
return. “We have the momentum going in 
our state,” he says. “I don’t want us to lose 
it.” A new shock from the oil sheiks of the 
Middle East may also change the terms of 


alternative energy’s economic equation. | 


Says John Shupe of the Hawaii Natural 
Energy Institute: “We have gone through 
an oil glut. The next shoe that is dropped 
in the Middle East can put the U.S. back 
in a worse position than we were in 1973. 


| The country is no better prepared.” Ha- 


waii has made a strenuous effort to see 
that next time it, at least, will be better 
prepared. —By Sara Medina. Reported by 
Dick Thompson/Kona 
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Gilbey’s.idea of a gin and tonic: 
Taste the gin, too. 







The Frosty Bottle with the duamond label is an offical trademark regstered with the U.S. Patent & Wacemark Office. Distiec London Dry Gen 
80 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W & A. Gébey, Lid. Distr. by Natl. Dist. Progucts Co. NYC 














THE SEARCH FOR 
EXANDER 


AN EXHIBITION 


“..the show is rich in art and 
artifacts, gold, silver, marble, iron, 
bronze and clay, from the fourth 
century B.C., when Alexander 
ruled Macedonia and made himself 
master of Greece, lord of Egypt, 
sovereign of the great Persian 
empire, and began the conquest 
of India.” 

Smithsonian, Washington, D.C. 
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Everything in your Holiday Inn 
room will be right. 

Or we will make it right. 

Or we will refund the cost of 
your room for that night. 


YOUR ROOM 


(THE HOLIDAY INN’ “NO 


If something goes wrong at a hotel 
where you're staying you deserve 
more than just an excuse. That’s 

why Holiday Inn hotels have a “No 
Excuses” Room Guarantee. You'll 
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Harris rekindles the flame of Camelot 


Ntshoma and Kani in Sizwe Banzi Ils Dead; below, Lansbury in Sweeney Todd 





“a want to hear a warm, thrilling voice 
cry out, Hallelujah! Hallelujah! I'm 
| alive!” So spoke Jimmy Porter, the cold, 

cauterizing antihero of John Osborne’s 

1956 play Look Back in Anger. And so 
| might an American viewer today ap- 
praise the three major TV _ networks, 
where the individual voice tends to get 
lost in the Valium murmur of a hundred 
soap sellers, newscasters and tough pri- 
vate eyes. For the unique noise of a writ- 
er’s whirring mind or an actor's seductive 
rhetoric, one could only turn in gratitude 
to PBS and its Great Performances and 
Theater in America series. Now there is 
another venue: cable. In their early years, 
the pay-movie networks dropped an occa- 
sional stage hit into their feature-movie 
schedules. Recently, with the prolifera- 
tion of culture systems like CBS Cable and 
Hearst/ABC’s ARTS, the trickle of musi- 
cals and drama has turned into a flood. As 
long as viewers’ interest and sponsors’ 
good will remain, theater on cable is here 
to stay 

This month alone The Entertainment 
Channel is offering a splendid re-creation 
of Stephen Sondheim’s Sweeney Todd, 
starring Angela Lansbury and George 
Hearn; Showtime has Paul Osborn’s 1939 
comedy Morning's at Seven, with four stars 
from its recent Broadway revival; and 
Home Box Office is airing Camelot, with 
Richard Harris as King Arthur in the 
throes of male menopause. Other trans- 
planted Broadway shows will follow later 
this year: Lanford Wilson's Fifth of July 
(Showtime), Medea with Zoe Caldwell 
and Judith Anderson (CBS Cable) and 
Long Day's Journey into Night with Ruby 
Dee and a trio of black actors as Eugene 
O’Neill’s black Irish Tyrones (ARTS). 

The lure of the legit is strong enough 
to have attracted star actors who might 
otherwise be making much more money 
| in Hollywood movies. Tommy Lee Jones 
| and Tuesday Weld tap the dignity of 
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Broadway Comes to Cable 








The home box has a sparkling new season of music and drama 


N. Richard Nash’s prairie romance, The 
Rainmaker (next month on HBO). Faye 
Dunaway and Dick Van Dyke made for a 
moving odd couple in The Country Girl 
(Showtime). And Malcolm McDowell 
captured the fury, if not the poetry, of an- 
gry young Jimmy Porter in Look Back in 
Anger (Showtime) 

Ever since the electronic eye’s infan- 
cy, TV and the stage have been infre- 
quent, fractious partners. The 1950s are 
remembered as television’s golden age of 
drama, and for good reason: not only was 
a new generation of playwrights creating 
intimate drama for the anthology series 
like Kraft Television Theater and Studio 
One, but Broadway stars were bringing fa- 
miliar plays into a million homes. Noél 
Coward and Lauren Bacall struck a hap- 
py medium in Blithe Spirit; Katharine 
Cornell exhumed The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street. But in a decade when just 
about every new Broadway hit was sold to 
the movies, producers had little interest in 
“settling” for TV’s small money, tiny 
screen and no prestige. Today, few Broad- 
way plays except Neil Simon’s make it to 
Hollywood. Naturalistic drama of the sort 
that translates easily to movies is out of 
fashion among the younger playwrights, 
and the teen-agers who constitute the core 
movie audience would be bored by all talk 
and no action. So theater is searching out 
a new audience: the middle-aged, upper- 
middle-income subscribers to cable 
W ith an eye toward exposure of their 

product, if not immediate profits, 
theater entrepreneurs have teamed with 
cable systems for ambitious slates of plays 
and musicals. RKO/ Nederlander is pro- 
ducing ten shows, including Sweeney 
Todd and Lena Horne, The Lady and Her 
Music, for The Entertainment Channel 
Joseph Papp has shown Sticks and Bones 
and The Dance and the Railroad, two hits 
from his Public Theater in New York 
City, on the ARTS system. For ARTS, Film 
Maker Robert Altman taped two one-act 
plays he had directed off-Broadway, and 
for Showtime he filmed his Broadway ef- 
fort Come Back to the 5 & Dime, Jimmy 
Dean, Jimmy Dean 

Good intentions do not always make 
for good plays, nor good theater for good 
television. Both are media of words and 
faces, but for TV the tone must be 
pitched—lobbed, really—so as not to 
crack the small screen. The more intimate 
the play, the easier it is to make it work on 
TV, to tape it in a studio and turn it into 
superior TV drama. With an anecdotal 
story, a few simple sets, some pungent dia- 
logue and two powerful, ingratiating ac- 
tors in John Kani and Winston Ntshoma, 
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Director Merrill Brockway can turn Athol 
Fugard’s Sizwe Banzi Is Dead (shown on 
CBS Cable) into compelling television 

In David Storey’s lovely, acrid cham- 
ber play Early Days (CBS Cable), Sir 
Ralph Richardson plays an aged politi- 
cian, a cagey dotard who urinates on pub- 
lic walls, forces his family into awkward 
sexual intrigues and carries to his grave 
an instinct for the emotional jugular. Un- 
der Anthony Page’s direction, Early Days 
became a poignant documentary of Sir 
Ralph’s face. In tight closeup his eyes tear 
in remembrance and remorse; one eye- 
brow seems permanently arched from a 
half-century’s quixotic disapproval; the 
duffel bags under the eyes suggest an old 
man who has seen too much, while the 
thin smile is that of a precocious child 
waiting the chance to torture a small, fur- 
ry animal. Early Days played beautifully 
on a small stage in London's National 
Theater two years ago; on television it is 
preserved and perfected. 

Some producers tape their shows be- 
fore an invited audience to simulate for 
the home viewer the excitement ofa night 
at the theater. Too often, the play is re- 


duced rather than enhanced. For the | 


camera actors act; for the audience they 








April in New York: the chanteur extraordinaire at the Metropolitan 


Theater 


perform, filling up the ballroom stage | 


with long strides, pausing to cadge the ex- 
pected laugh, hardballing their gestures to 
the top balcony. So some shows are taped 
on a proscenium stage but mostly without 
observers; applause and audience shots 
are used only at the beginning and end of 
the work. Thus in Camelot the actors can 
create their roles for the people at home 
who will actually be watching the show 

And the show’s Star Wars-type special 
effects can be rehearsed until they are 
dazzlingly right. One might wonder why 
Richard Harris needed to play Arthur in 
yet another medium (after the 1967 movie 
and last year’s Broadway show), but this 
Camelot provides the answer: it is a come- 
ly hybrid of film, theater and TV. 

As with most pay-cable theater offer- 
ings, Camelot is a safe bet: a hit show that 
became a hit movie, with a big star tread- 
ing the boards once more in an upscale 
TV dinner theater. Sweeney Todd is some- 
thing more dangerous, and something 
close to thrilling. When produced in 1979, 
Sondheim's macabre opera was not the 
stuff theater-party hits are made on: a 
musical about a London barber who cuts 
his customers’ throats, a stage set as bleak 
as Bedlam, a score full of tunes to scream 
on your way out of the theater. On cable 
this sprawling Guignol fits with surprising 
snugness, and Angela Lansbury still 
schemes and postures through the role of 
Sweeney's accomplice like a deranged 
Raggedy Ann. As Sweeney, George 
Hearn gives a darkly heroic performance 
that by rights should win him an Emmy 
nomination next year. Sondheim advised 
Director Terry Hughes on this produc- 
tion, triggering speculation that some of 
his other unfilmed musicals might finally 
be preserved. Company, Follies, Anyone 
Can Whistle—there are works to be done 
Cable can do them —By Richard Corliss 
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Once More, with/'Electricité _ 


YVES MONTAND 


he calendar said September, but the 

audiences filling Manhattan’s Metro- 
politan Opera House obviously did not 
believe it. When the jaunty man in the 
black vest and open-necked shirt saun- 
tered out from the wings, it was April in 
Paris and the giant stage was a boulevard 
for the first time in nearly a quarter of a 
century, Yves Montand is once again on 
tour in America 

For an hour and a half, through some 
30 songs, he does what only he can do. He 
brings to life the almost forgotten spirit of 
the Parisian music hall, still vital, vibrant 
and surging with what he calls / ¢lectricité 
Singing all but one of his numbers in 
French, he ranges from comic routines to 
nostalgic set pieces, from songs of social 
protest to romantic ballads as sharp and 
bittersweet as anisette 

Indeed, Montand, with his sad, weary, 
Bogart eyes, is best when he sings of love 
and melancholy, which seem, as he de- 
scribes them, to be one and the same 
Most audiences, moreover, will almost 
certainly know a bit of his history: his early 
romance with Edith Piaf, his brief affair 
with Marilyn Monroe and his long and en- 
during marriage to Actress Simone Signo- 
ret. Montand does not stand alone. He is 
surrounded by ghosts, memories and the 
soft, dusky glow of nostalgia 

In a show that runs without intermis- 
sion, only once is he offstage. And even 
then his image is on: a giant screen de- 
scends, and in a skit written by Simone 
Signoret, Montand dictates to an unseen 





and unfeeling telephone operator a tele- 
gram of love to his mistress. The dialogue 
is hilarious, a reminder that Montand, the 
chanteur extraordinaire, is also a gifted 
actor and comedian, the star of such films 
as The Wages of Fear, Z and La Guerre 


| Est Finie 


That acting ability, in fact, is what 
makes Montand such a magnetic singer 
His voice is superb, of course, as mellow 
and true as a bass viol; at 60, he sounds 
just as good as he did 20 or 30 years ago 
But the soul of a Montand song is not just 
in his voice, it is in his lithe, dancer's 
body, his mobile face, and his articulate, 


| talkative hands and fingers. The soul is 


also in the lyrics themselves, and Mon- 
tand’s elegant and inimitable phrasing 
The pity, it must be added, is that so much 
will be lost on audiences that do not know, 
and cannot be expected to know, French 
The songs, to be sure, are translated in the 
program, but the lyrics are impossible to 
follow in a darkened theater 

Another pity, both in New York and 
the six other American and Canadian cit- 
ies Montand will visit on his six-week 
tour, is that he is booked into such huge 
theaters. The Metropolitan, for example 
seats about 4,000; the Olympia in Paris 
where Montand is accustomed to playing, 


| holds only 2,100. The Metropolitan Opera 


House was designed for grand opera, not 
intimacy and even Montand’s consider- 
able charm is not large enough to fill 


it, or the other vast halls he will be 
playing —By Gerald Clarke 
3 

















Graham Greene in Antibes: revealing an ambiguous theology with intoxicating themes 





The Surprise of Spiritual Slapstick 





he tone is ominous, the guilt perva- 

sive. Prayers are uttered under gray, 
indifferent skies. No one is quite certain 
where the atmosphere ends and the char- 
acters begin. The place is Greeneland, 
scene of some 40 books and movies. By 
now readers should be weary of its squalor 
and despair. Instead, each year brings 
more visitors. The reason is Graham 
Greene’s ability to remain, at 78, one of 
the world’s most unpredictable artists 
From comedies like May We Borrow 
Your Husband? to the sheer lunacy of 
Travels with My Aunt, he has consistently 
astonished those who thought his mastery 
ended with theological melodramas like 
The Power and the Glory or moral thrillers 
like The Third Man 

Monsignor Quixote, Greene’s 22nd 
novel, is his most surprising, an intoxicat- 
ing mix of all the previous themes, antic, 
religious and somber. His heroes have 
tumbled, almost unchanged, from Cer- 
vantes’ 17th century classic. A Vatican 
prelate, whose Mercedes is miraculously 
“repaired” by Padre Quixote (who simply 
fills the empty gas tank) grants a boon: 
“There are more sinners among the bour- 
geois than among peasants go forth 
like your ancestor Don Quixote on the 
highroads of the world.” 

In an ailing little Seat (a Spanish Fiat) 
dubbed Rocinante, the newly elevated 
monsignor and his Communist compan- 
ion Sancho set out for Madrid, a city that 
neither has seen for many years. Like 
Spain itself since the death of the Genera- 
lissimo, these innocents hurtle into the 
| 20th century with ingenuous vigor. Feast- 
| ing on suckling pig in Madrid’s toniest res- 
taurant or visiting the Valley of the Fallen, 
Spain’s grandiose monument to its Civil 
War dead, the compaiieros loudly dispute 
the merits of their beliefs: the Gulag vs. the 








| MONSIGNOR QUIXOTE by Graham Greene; Simon & Schuster; 221 pages; $12.95 


Inquisition; Stalin vs. Judas; Brezhnev vs. 
Franco. The priest veers toward an ecu- 
menical humanism; the Marxist sighs for a 
materialistic utopia. They agree only 
about the culture that confronts them. 
Says Quixote: “It’s an absurd world or we 
wouldn't be here together.” 

Unlike his ancestor, the monsignor 


| does not tilt at windmills, but joyrides on 





them, producing some superlative non- 
sense. In the university town of Salaman- 
ca, where Sancho once studied with the 
philosopher Unamuno, they wander into 
a Spanish house of prostitution. The un- 
suspecting Quixote comments, “What a 


Excerpt 


ae ‘Why they named it after 
that old scoundrel [Abra- 
ham] I wouldn’t know.’ 
“Why. ..ascoundrel?’ 
“Wasn't he prepared to kill his 
own son? Oh, of course, there was a 
much worse scoundrel—the one 
you call God—he actually per- 
formed the ugly deed. What an ex- 
ample he set, and Stalin killed his 
spiritual sons in imitation. He very 
nearly killed Communism along 
| with them just as the Curia has 
killed the Catholic Church.’ 

‘Not entirely, Sancho. Here be- 
side you is at least one Catholic in 
spite of the Curia.’ 
| “Yes, and here is one Commu- 
| nist who is still alive in spite of the 
| Politburo. We are survivors, you 

and I, father. Let us drink to that,’ 
and he fetched a bottle from 
the stream. 
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large staff of charming young women for 
so small a hotel.” Ignorant of films, for ex- 
ample, he picks a pious-sounding title for 
his first viewing. X-rated grunts of A 
Maiden'’s Prayer, however, make him 
wonder: “They seemed to suffer such a lot 
From the sounds they made.” His more 
worldly companion advises, “They were 
pretending—this is acting, father—to 
have unbearable pleasure.” 

Even in picaresque novels, such de- 
lights can soon sour. Greene’s model 
seems to shift from Don Quixote to Picas- 
so’s Guernica. The ominous and still pow- 
erful Guardia Civil hunts the monsignor, 
who naively visits porno flicks and whore- 
houses wearing the purple socks of his 
rank. A furious bishop strips Quixote of 
his priestly function: he can no longer say 
Mass for communicants. But the priest is | 
irrepressible. As his last clerical act, Qui- 
xote turns a religious festival into a riot, 
righteously ripping hundred-peseta notes 
from a statue of the Virgin. As Sancho 
leads him into sanctuary, he sounds an 
enduring tocsin: “We all make cruel paro- 
dies of what we intend.” 

That epitaph obviously serves Monsi- 
gnor Quixote’s author as well as his char- 
acters. But the book is not as cruel as the 
world it mocks, and Greene has not fallen 
short of his intention to enlighten as well 
as entertain. Moreover, he has revealed 
more of his ambiguous theology than in 
any recent work, including his veiled 
autobiography. “Like a Catholic priest, 
writers are unfulfilled,” the quixotic nov- 
elist once observed, “The priest cannot 
get close enough to sanctity in his own 
eyes. The writer cannot get close enough 
to writing well.” This time neither Father 
Quixote nor Graham Greene could ap- 
proach his limits with more authentic hu- 
mility or grace 





Over 6 ft., long-legged, stoop-shoul- 
dered and restless, Graham Greene seems 
to fill his small modern apartment over- 
looking the Antibes yacht basin. Although 
he visits England almost every year to see 
his daughter and annually spends some 
time in Paris, he has lived on the Riviera for 
17 years. The latest addition to his small 
library is a dossier from British intelli- 
gence. Flipping to the years 1941-44, when 
he worked in the Foreign Office, Greene 
discovers many pages completely blacked 
over. “The material is still toosensitive,”” he 
concludes. “The world isn’t black and 
white. More like black and gray.” 

Some years are grayer than others. 
Last January, Greene charged the police 
and judiciary of Nice with widespread 
corruption. Particular venom was re- 
served for Real Estate Developer Daniel 
Guy. The shady Guy and Martine 
Cloetta, daughter of Greene’s longtime 
secretary Yvonne, were divorced in 1979 
He won custody of their daughter by what 
Greene thought was bribery and influ- 
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ence. Borrowing Zola’s title, the author 
published his resulting investigations in 
J ’Accuse. Last month, however, Guy won 
his libel suit. In a rare decision, a French 
court banned sales of Greene's book. Why 
did Greene lift his pen for local justice? It 
was really an act of friendship. Says the 
writer: “The Cloettas are foreigners. They 
had no power here. I just went to war for 
my friends.” 

Greene dedicated Monsignor Quixote 
to other friends—comrades in travel 
“Each summer for several years,” recalls 
Greene, “I've toured Spain with priests in 
a little dented car, visiting holy sites and 


discussing theology.” The novel's pica- | 
resque comedy is also an oblique homage 


to Greene's close friend and fellow con- 
vert to Roman Catholicism, Evelyn 
Waugh, who died in 1966. “I miss him 
greatly. His venom was never mean, but 
instructive. The great humorists keep us 
in perspective.” 

The author's next work will concern a 
very different sort of companion. The 
General is the tentative title for a memoir 
of the late Torrijos Herrera, the strong- 
man of Panama for more than 13 years 
Torrijos felt a great kinship with Greene, 
and yearly bought his passage to Panama 
Greene may have accepted out of his con- 


| tinuing fascination with Latin America 


and its leaders. The general, a heavy-foot- 
ed practical joker, once suggested that 
Greene, then having passport trouble, 
pose as a Panamanian colonel and ob- 
serve troop training at Fort Bragg, N.C 
The old thriller writer gazes out to sea 
with pale eyes. “I was tempted, but 
Today, like one of his troubled characters, 
he is drawn to more final roles, and this 
time he will have to play one of them 
“But death,” he admits, “now is tire- 
some to contemplate. Should I start a new 


| novel or have I the time only for a short 


story?” By J.D. Reed 


Bookkeeper 


THE MAN WHO WAS VOGUE: THE 
LIFE AND TIMES OF CONDE NAST 
by Caroline Seebohm 

Viking; 390 pages; $18.95 


here was an air of mystery about him, 

a hint of longings and disappoint- 
ments beneath the veneer of privilege. It 
may have been the company he kept, a 
circle that embraced society matrons and 
jazz musicians but few people he could 
call friends. It may have been the parties 
those lavish buffets for 600 or so at his 30- 
room Park Avenue penthouse or his vast 
Long Island estate, functions at which he 
never seemed quite at ease. During the 
1920s and ‘30s, when his magazines 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden 
were setting standards of taste and fash- 
ion for a newly assertive America, Condé 
Nast was one of the most elegant figures 
of the age 

As described in this sturdy biography 
by Caroline Seebohm, a Vogue contributor 
who was given access to company files, 
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If you'd like a booklet telling you more about our water and our whiskey, drop us a line 
YOU CAN TASTE a secret of Jack Daniel's 


Whiskey without putting liquor to your lips. 


Visit our Tennessee distillery and Lamont 
Weaver here will take you to an unusual cave. 
It's fed by an underground stream of iron-free 
water never exposed to outside air. And this 
is the only water we've ever 
used for making Jack Daniel's. 
Just a dipperful from our 
spring and you'll know 
why Jack Daniel settled 
here. Just a sip of his | 
whiskey, and you'll be glad} 
we ve never left. 





CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof « Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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JERRY MICHAELS 


aon Tight credit. Financial 
uncertainty. These problems 
make every decision a tough one, 
but solving them is nothing new to 
Jerry Michaels. For over 15 years 
he's worked with independent 
agents and brokers who applaud his 
judgment and abilities in the field of 
insurance and financial planning. 
Their clients benefit from his inno- 
vative solutions to such problems as 
tax and investment planning, busi- 
ness continuity, estate liquidity, and 
employee benefit plans. 

Connecticut General recog- 
nizes Jerry's special talents, too. He 
was chosen Chairman of Gold Key, 
the highest honor for brokerage 
representatives. Only seven people 
are members of Gold Key. 

Jerry Michaels can help with 
those tough decisions. Ask your 
agent or broker to call him at: Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Xerox Center, Suite 2700, 
55 West Monroe Street, Chicago; 
tel. 312-346-2030. 
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Nast was not quite what he seemed. He 
was a parvenu from the provinces, raised in 
St. Louis, the second son of a ne’er-do-well 
speculator. Through a Georgetown Uni- 
versity classmate, he landed a job at Col- 
lier’s Weekly, and by 1909 had learned 
enough about publishing to buy an obscure 
high-society weekly journal. He improved 
everything—the paper, the fashion draw- 
ings, the photography, the writing—and 
within a decade Vogue became the nation’s 
most influential, and most lucrative, arbi- 
ter of fashion. In 1913 Nast launched Van- 
ity Fair, a witty, literary monthly. He hired 
a succession of bright young women editors 
(Clare Boothe Luce, Helen Lawrenson, 
Millicent Fenwick, Marya Mannes) and 
gave them carte blanche. 


Condé Nast 
A parvenu turned connoisseur of women. 


A wise move. Nast knew almost noth- 
ing about fashion. “Until the day he died, 
he could not tell you why a certain model 
was good or bad,” writes Seebohm. “But 
he was a connoisseur of women. His re- 
spect for them as colleagues was topped 
only by his appreciation of them as ro- 
mantic inspiration.” 

Indeed, Nast sensed before most other 
men that American women were growing 
serious about taking care of themselves. 
(There were no beauty parlors in Muncie, 
Ind., in 1900, the sociologist Lynds found; 
by 1928 there were seven.) Nast also hit 
upon the heretical notion that a publica- 
tion could prosper by appealing toa small, 
select audience. If he seemed aloof and 
distracted as he moved through the shoals 
and eddies of café society, it may have 
been because he was, at heart, a maker of 
magazines. He pioneered foreign editions 
(the British, French and German versions 
of Vogue, known round the office as 
Brogue, Frog and Grog), introduced color 
photography and invented the “bleed” 
(borderless) page. He spent his idle hours 
analyzing advertising and circulation fig- 
ures. Nast once confessed: “I am merely a 
glorified bookkeeper.” 
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| launched by Newhouse early next year. 


plication, Walser portrays a degree of dif- 
A 





To her credit, Seebohm is informative 
but not leering about the sadder side of 
Nast’s life (two marriages, two divorces, 
gossip columns full of pointless trysts), 
putting her focus on his rise to promi- 
nence as a publisher. She also chronicles 
Nast’s fall, in 1929, only 2 years after he 
had given up his company’s stock to a 
fabulously successful public offering. In 
1930 Condé Nast lost control of his maga- 
zines. There followed a twelve-year strug- 
gle that broke his spirit and his health— 
but did not, curiously, diminish his dog- 
ged devotion to throwing parties. He was 
on his way to regaining both firm and for- 
tune. Years after his death in 1942, his 
surviving magazines were sold to the 
Newhouse newspaper chain, and they 
continue to prosper. Vanity Fair, which 
Nast had folded in 1936, will be re- 


And Nast’s name remains synonymous 
with quality, style, taste and the enduring 
lesson he taught a generation of Ameri- 
can publishers, and American men gen- 
erally: what women want is to be taken 
seriously. —-By Donald Morrison 


Out of Limbo 


SELECTED STORIES 
by Robert Walser 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 194 pages; $16.50 





n 1914 Author Robert Walser wrote: 

“How horrible it must be to know that 
one is famous and to feel that one doesn’t 
deserve it at all.” This problem was one 
that Walser (1878-1956) never had to 
face. Three of his novels were published 
during his lifetime, and his work won the 
admiration of such contemporaries as 
Franz Kafka and Hermann Hesse. But 
the Swiss-born Walser received almost no 
public recognition or support. He spent 
the last 27 years of his life in mental insti- 
tutions, and his writings, all in German, 
seemed permanently consigned to the 
limbo of the unread. 

Selected Stories offers 42 reasons why 
Walser’s works earned obscurity and de- 
served far better. Chosen and largely 
translated by Poet Christopher Middle- 
ton, these prose pieces written between 
1907 and 1929 convey a sensibility that 
was well ahead of its time. A half-century 
or so before Beckett, Walser was instruct- 
ing an actor in how to end a play that 
would end all plays: “Then the painted- 
scenery houses collapse, like frightful 
drunkards, and bury you. Only one of 
your hands is to be seen, reaching up from 
the smoking ruins. The hand is still mov- 
ing a little, then the curtain descends.” 

Walser’s apocalyptic vision stole a 
march on the many literary ones that 
were to follow in this century. So did he 
also help invent what later became a 
modernist stereotype: the passive, clerkly 
man who must find ways of passing time 
while waiting for the end. In The Job Ap- 
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There are 
two things 
medicines 
an Save: 


a 
Your life. Your money. 
New prescription medi- 
cines are greatly reducing 
ee as hospital stays and 


eliminating certain 
types of surgery. That 
combined effort saves 
billions of dollars. 

It’s just that simple. 














Medicines save. Lives and money. 


The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
1100 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 


People Weekly 
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to view the first exhibition of 
photographs from our magazine— 
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Handsomely mounted and dramatically lit, these 
outstanding photos have been selected from the 
many thousands published over the past eight 
years. They are representative of PEOPLE's 
focus on the diversity of the human spirit in all 

its pursuits and shadings 


Marshall Field’s, 3rd floor 
111 North State Stree 
Chicago, Illinois 
September 13— October 2 
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Books 
fidence that borders on catatonia: “I 
know that your good firm is large. proud 
old, and rich, thus I may yield to the 
pleasing supposition that a nice, easy 
pretty little place would be available, into 
which, as into a kind of warm cubbyhole, 
I can slip.” Another of Walser’s monolo- 
gists has a job but finds it pointless: “My 
life till now seems to have been fairly 
empty, and the certainty that it will re- 
main empty gives a feeling of endlessness. 
a feeling which tells one to go to sleep, and 
to do only the most unavoidable things.” 
He concludes his meditation by imagin- 
ing an ideal state of loneliness: “No sun, 
no culture, me, naked on a high rock, no 
storms, nol even a wave, no water, no 
wind, no streets, no benches, no money, 


Robert Walser 


A sensibility well ahead of its time 


no time, and no breath. Then, at least, I 
should not be afraid any more.” 

Short of such negative nirvanas, 
Walser’s characters amuse themselves by 
strolling about. The Walk, a record of one 
such expedition and the longest piece in 
this collection, belongs on any short list of 
great 20th century stories. Its narrator is 
an excruciatingly proper and longwinded 
sort who turns a day’s worth of rambling 
into a small comic epic. He jousts with a | 
tailor over a defective suit: “The sleeves 
suffer from an objectionable surfeit of 
length, and the waistcoat is eminently dis- 
tinguished in that it creates the impres- 
sion and evokes the unpleasant sem- 
blance of my being the bearer of a fat 
stomach.” His adventures are many, but 
nightfall brings them to an end: “As I 
looked at earth and air and sky the mel- 
ancholy unquestioning thought came to 
me that I was a poor prisoner between | 
heaven and earth, that all men were mis- | 
erably imprisoned in this way ” Hind- 
sight lends this perception. recorded in 
1917, some added poignancy. Walser died 
on Christmas Day in 1956 while taking a 
walk on the grounds of his sanatorium in 
eastern Switzerland By Paul Gray 
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Law 





Old Enough to Know Better 





A stunning rise in crime by senior citizens creates a quandary 


he pair of gray-haired men 

looked like any of the other 
retirees at a Publix Super Market 
in Hollywood, Fla. But when they 
reached the cashier, one abruptly 
pulled out a gun and demanded 
money. Loot in hand, the two fied 
from the store, jumped into a get- 
away car, and were whisked away 
by another aging driver. The trio 
has played out that scene five » 
times this year, knocking off 
Wells Fargo armored cars as well 
as supermarkets and a bank. They 
are still at large. 

Such incidents recall the 1979 
movie of wrinkled wrongdoers, 
Going in Style, with George Burns, 
Art Carney and Lee Strasberg. 
But they point to an ominous 
trend. During the 1970s, when the 
number of Americans 55 or older in- 
creased by 22%, major-felony arrests for 
that group went up 148%. From 1964 to 
1979, arrests for murder by the elderly 
rose 200%; arrests for rape and larceny 
each increased by more than 300%. 

Of all geratic crimes, none is now 
more prevalent than shoplifting. “It is 
reaching epidemic proportions,” says 
Donald Newman, dean of the School of 
Criminal Justice of the State University of 
New York at Albany. “Ask any criminal 
court judge whom he sees across the 
bench at the end of the month before So- 
cial Security checks arrive.” 

Some explanations for this golden- 
age crime seem as wizened as the male- 
factors. One theory holds that sex of- 
fenses by the elderly are the result of both 
regressive behavior and longer health. 














HOSPITALIZED. Janet Gaynor, 73, winner of 
the first Oscar for Best Actress (1929), in 
serious condition with eleven broken ribs, 
a fractured collarbone, pelvic fractures, 
an injured bladder and a damaged kid- 
ney; and Mary Martin, 68, star of Broad- 
way’s original South Pacific and TV's first 
Peter Pan, in good condition with two 
fractured ribs, a fractured pelvis and a 
punctured lung; after a vehicular acci- 
dent; in San Francisco, Gaynor and her 
husband Paul Gregory, 61, and Martin and 
her pressagent, Ben Washer, 76, were rid- 
ing in a taxi when they were struck broad- 
side by a van. Washer was killed. Gregory 
is in good condition. 


DIED. Clifford Curzon, 75, sublime British 
pianist whose keyboard virtuosity and 
prodigious repertory won him world ac- 
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Glugover offers advice in a Broward County courtroom 
Stretching the dollar beyond the tolerance of the law. 











("Fs 


Another says that violent assaults may 
spring from explosive family tensions. 
“Overage criminals feel they are no long- 
er bound to a system that has no place for 
them,” concludes Criminologist Gary 
Feinberg of Biscayne College in Miami. 
“They are adrift, and society has provid- 
ed them with neither map nor itinerary 
nor friendly shore.” 

Nonsense, counters Sidney Glugover, 
who counsels elderly shoplifters in Flori- 
da’s Broward County: “Feinberg and the 
other social scientists like to invent poetic 
theories about alienated subcultures. Eco- 
nomics is at the root of the crime. If you 
want a theory for what they’re doing, you 
can call it ‘dollar stretch.’ ” 

One fact is beyond dispute: the law-en- 
forcement system is not designed to deal 
with the elderly. As Newman observes, 


“There is really no room in the system for 
the 67-year-old woman caught stealing a 
can of tuna fish. A three-year sentence 
may be life for an elderly offender.” 

Moreover, because prisons are gener- 
ally not equipped to deal with the 
=special physical problems and 
® medical needs of the elderly, im- 
= prisonment may be impractical if 

not cruel. 

Donald Pappa, a municipal 
court judge in Asbury Park, N_J.. 
speaking for many of his col- 
leagues, says, “When these people 
come before me, I feel as if I'm 
standing in judgment over my 
own parents.” Even retailers, vic- 
tims of most geratic crime, worry 
about sunset-years justice. Says 
Linda Williams of the National 
Coalition to Prevent Shoplifting: 
“The people we represent are in a 
quandary over what to do. The 
best way to deal with elderly of- 
fenders may be through diversion 
programs, and not in the courts.” 

One model approach is Glu- 

gover’s program for rehabilitating first- 
time shoplifters. If they agree to take 
twelve weeks of counseling, the offenders 
can avoid conventional punishment. One 
of Glugover’s goals is to keep his clients in- 
volved in constructive community activi- 
ty, like clerical work in Broward County 
offices. He stresses the value of ongoing 
therapy: “They don’t consider it a crime 
until they're arrested. Then the real world 
comes crashing down on them. When 
you're 65 or 70 and are arrested for shop- 
lifting, you want to take the gas pipe.” His 
results are encouraging: of the 1,200 peo- 
ple who have enrolled over the four-year 
life of the program, less than 2% have been | 
arrested again. Such counseling is still 
rare, however; meanwhile, the nation’s 
population continues to grow older. It is no 
wonder that criminologists get gray. 

— 














Milestones 


claim; of congestive heart failure; in Lon- 
don. A child prodigy, Curzon became a 
subprofessor at the Royal Academy of 
Music when he was 19. When asked to ex- 
plain his musical ability he once said, “I 
practice and practice and work and work. 
I dare not take anything for granted.” 


DIED. Mohammed Abdullah, 76, the tempes- 
tuous “Lion of Kashmir’ who struggled 
over much of his life to free his predomi- 
nantly Muslim homeland from the politi- 
cal domination of India; of a heart attack; 
in Srinagar, Kashmir. 


DIED. Frederic Dannay, 76, former advertis- 
ing art director who found his real cre- 
ative calling as co-author of the Ellery 
Queen mysteries; in White Plains, N.Y. 
Dannay and his cousin, former Press- 











agent Manfred B. Lee, who died in 1971, 
wrote the first Queen story, The Roman 
Hat Mystery, for a 1928 magazine contest. 
They won, marking the beginning of a 43- 
year collaboration in which Queen, a so- 
phisticated, improbably knowledgeable 
man about town, solved intricate puzzles 
in more than 60 novels. 










DIED. Jack Tworkov, 82, revered member of 
the New York school of abstract expres- 
sionist painting; in Provincetown, Mass. 
An admirer of Cézanne, Tworkov worked 
with bold yet lyrical brushstrokes to build 
up fields of color, which he played against 
one another. Like many abstract expres- 
sionists, he found his subject in the act of 
painting. He once said, “My hope is to 
confront the picture without a ready tech- 
nique or prepared attitude.” 
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Education — 





The Agency That Won’t Go Away | 





n 1976 Candidate Jimmy Carter vowed 
to consolidate federal educational bu- 
reaucracies into one Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Education. Three years later, 
with Congress's help, he did. In 1980 Can- 
didate Reagan promised to abolish Car- 
ter’s-creation. But nearly two years later, 
stymied by congressional opposition, he 
hasn't. In fact, the Department of Educa- 
tion (ED), with a $14 billion annual bud- 
get, 5,000 employees and an articulate 
Cabinet Secretary, Terre! Bell, is as con- 
troversial and potent a force in American 
education as it has ever been, operating at 
the cutting edge of many major issues. 
Last week, for example, Secretary 


In Washington, Terre! Bell defends proposed regulations for education of the handicapped 


Federal policies felt as keenly by their absence as they once were by their presence. 


Bell appeared at a public hearing in | 
Washington held by ED to clarify its posi- 
tion on the touchy question of what rights 
handicapped students should have. The 
department's proposed regulations would 
put “reasonable limits,” to be determined 
by states or school boards, on services 
schools must provide to handicapped stu- 
dents, limits that many critics believe 
could allow school districts to duck their 


| responsibilities. At the hearing, Bell told | 


the overflow crowd that the proposed reg- | 
ulations may need revisions. Said he 
“We're not dug in.” 

Bell, 60, a former Commissioner of 
Education under Nixon and Ford, defines | 
ED’s role in these terms: “There will al- 
ways be a need for federal leadership ac- | 
tivity, but we ought to keep in mind who's 
in charge of the schools.” By which Bell 
means state and local control, the political 
byword of the Reagan Administration. 
Since the election, Bell has moved quickly 


78 


| Less federal role in schools is more, under Secretary Bell 


to reduce federal funding (generally by 
20% to 25% for most programs) and rule 
making in the field of public education. | 
Indeed, according to a 530-page study 
called The Reagan Experiment, to be re- 
leased this week by the nonpartisan 
Washington-based Urban Institute, the 
Reagan Administration withdrawals and 
reallocations of resources add up to a 
historic movement away from federal 
support of public schools. The report 
concludes that by the time the 


| Administration’s planned cutbacks take 


full effect in 1984, federal funding for ele- 
mentary, secondary and vocational edu- 
cation will be about half of what it 





was in 1981, when it totaled $7 billion 

Even more significant, according to 
the Urban Institute, the Administration- 
supported proposal of tuition tax credits 





for parents who send their children to pri- 
vate schools, if approved by Congress, 
would by 1986 amount to 40% of the Fed- 
eral Government’s total projected expen- 
ditures for public school programs. This, 
concludes the Urban Institute, would be 
“a marked shift in the balance of federal 
support from public to private schools and 
from the disadvantaged to higher-income 
groups in the population.” 


ell maintains that tuition tax credits 

would foster healthy educational com- 
petition while protecting diversity. He also 
supports the Administration’s system of 
block grants, which simply transfer a sum 
of money to the states with no guidelines or 
regulations as to how it should be used. 





Says Bell: “Many feel our move to use 


Reported by Jeanne Saddler/Washington 














— 
block grants is a putdown to education. We | 
feel that education is one of our highest 
priorities, but over the decades we had 
moved slowly and steadily from a federal- 
ized system to one that was nationally di- 
rected and managed. There is no question 
that some states were not meeting impor- 
tant needs in the past, but some of them 
were, and were doing it quite well. We 
ought to encourage them to do more. But it 
shouldn't be done so that every little detail 
is specified in Washington.” 

In civil rights enforcement, especially 
busing, Bell says, the department is simply 
changing its approach from confrontation 
with the states to cooperation. And he 
views the proposed revision of regulations 
for the handicapped as a relief to local dis- 
tricts rather than an encumbrance. As for 
federal cuts in education programs, Bell 
appeals to Reaganomics. Says he: “If we 
can strengthen our economy, we'll have 
the state and local tax base to support 
education.” 

To Bell's critics, the Government only 
seems to be passing the buck without the | 


| bucks. When the Administration’s revised | 


regulations and budget cuts trickle down 
to localities this fall, federal policies and 
funding will be felt as keenly by their ab- 
sence as they once were by their presence 
State legislators and school boards may be 
delighted with more discretionary power 
and less federal interference. But they will 
also find that they have less money to 
spend. This year’s 26% decrease in fund- 
ing will sharply affect Title I (aid for the 
disadvantaged), handicapped and voca- 
tional education. In addition, 33 programs 
will henceforth have to vie on their own for 
a share of block grants, including volun- 
tary school desegregation projects like 
magnet schools that provide alternatives 
to busing 

Professional educators’ groups and 
public school associations strongly oppose 
Administration policies, pointing out that 
federal help has almost always been aimed 
al groups not served by local school dis- 
tricts. Says Willard McGuire, president 
of the National Education Association: 
“Block grants have been used to shift the 
battleground to the local level.” Argues 
National School Boards Association Pres- 
ident Thomas Shannon: “We don’t know 
yet if the New Federalism. . . is Orwellian 
Newspeak for the old federalism that ex- 
isted in 1917 before the enactment of the 
Vocational Education Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act.” James Gordon Ward of 
the American Federation of Teachers | 
claims Reagan and Bell have set upa ridic- | 
ulous choice: “Federal control with lots of 
money, or local control with no money.” 
But for public education today, an addi- 
tional concern is the Department of Edu- 
cation itself. Established to advance the 
federal role in education, under Secretary 
Bell it seems to be becoming an instrument 
to reverse that role — By Ellie McGrath. 
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A.L.C.'s Bishop Preus: foot dragging no more 


WILLIAM STRODE 





L.C.A.’s Bishop Crumley: expecting the best 


Thunderous Majorities for Union 





Meeting separately, four U.S. churches move closer together 


utherans in the U.S. have struggled 

for much of the 20th century to 
overcome divisions inside their ranks. 
Personality conflicts and doctrinal quar- 
rels have divided the churches, which 
were made up mostly of German and 
Scandinavian immigrants and hence 
were also split by language and geogra- 
phy. But painstaking diplomacy, con- 
ducted among as many as 18 denomi- 
nations that existed a century ago, 
produced by 1963 a melding into two 
giant branches: the American Lutheran 
Church (A.L.C.), a power in the Midwest; 
and the Lutheran Church in America 
(L.C.A.), with substantial membership in 
the Northeast. 

Last week at simultaneous conven- 
tions of the A.L.C. in San Diego and 
the L.C.A. in Louisville, as well as 
of the much smaller Association of Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Churches (A.E.L.C.) in 
Cleveland, the three Lutheran churches 
voted by thunderous majorities to agree, 
in principle, to unite. After applause and 
some tears, the conventions then used 
long-distance telephones to pray together: 
“Call us now to ever deeper levels of uni- 
ty; gather us as long-dispersed Lutherans 
into richer communion . . .” 

The Commission for a New Lutheran 
Church, created by the agreement, will 
waste no time in nailing down the historic 
moment; it begins negotiations on the de- 
tails later this month in Madison, Wis. 
The timetable calls for separate church 
votes on a union document in 1986 and a 
convention to approve the constitution of 
the new body in 1987. The resulting 
church, with 5.4 million members, would 
become the nation’s fourth-largest Protes- 








tant denomination (behind the Southern 
Baptist Convention, United Methodist 
Church, and National Baptist Conven- 
tion, U.S.A., Inc.). 

Bishop James Crumley, the L.C.A. 
leader, says, “There have been few times 
in my life when I have felt this kind of 
elation: a thrill in every fiber of my 
being. I fully expect the new church to be 
realized.” Problems still remain, however. 
Though the churches embrace the same 
creeds, there are some differences in or- 
ganization. Also, the L.C.A. belongs to 
the socially active National Council of 
Churches; the other two groups do not. 

Another possible snag: the A.L.C. re- 
quires that any merger be ratified by two- 
thirds of its 4,900 U.S. congregations. But 
A.L.C. Presiding Bishop David Preus, un- 
til recently a foot dragger on union, pre- 
dicts a happy ending. Says he: “It is ap- 
parent that the rank and file in our 
church wish to go ahead with dispatch.” 
Remaining outside the process is the con- 
servative, 2.6 million-member Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod. 

Extending their ecumenical spirit 
even further last week, the three Luther- 
an conventions authorized occasional 
“interim” sharing of Communion with 
Episcopalians, making official what al- 
ready often happens unofficially in some 
parishes. Significantly, the Episcopal 
Church at its New Orleans convention 
overwhelmingly passed a companion 
measure. The actions neither establish 
full intercommunion nor resolve out- 
standing doctrinal differences. But in his- 
tory’s long run they could prove even 
more important than the moves to unite 
the Lutherans. a 


| 





Tidings 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN MODERNIZERS 
“Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide,” the old Episcopal 
hymn goes. Or went. At the church's tri- 
ennial convention in New Orleans last 
week, 1,200 Episcopal bishops and dele- 
gates had their moment to decide, and 
they adopted the first revision of the offi- 
cial hymnal in 42 years. The commission 
that worked out the new texts (tunes 
come later) told the delegates that the 
1940 edition had a disproportionate num- 
ber of 19th century hymns, as well as sev- | 
eral containing archaic or questionable 
language. James Russell Lowell's Once to 
Every Man and Nation was dropped on 
theological grounds: the delegates agreed 
that God is inclined to give people and 
nations more than a single chance. De- 
leted too was Rudyard Kipling’s God of 
Our Fathers with its reference to “lesser 
breeds without the law,” which the com- 
mission suggested was “uncomfortably 
imperialistic.” The delegates overruled 
the commission, however, to retain the 
second verse of the national anthem de- 
spite its militaristic language. As befits a 
church that now ordains women priests, 
the delegates changed several allegedly 
sexist words—for example, “Christians” 
instead of “brothers.” A number of new 
songs were added, including the catchy 
Morning Has Broken Like the First 
Morning, made popular by Pop Singer 
Cat Stevens. Congregations are not re- 
quired to use the new edition, but after 
last week, judging by the delegates’ senti- 
ments, most Episcopalians will eventual- 
ly be singing a different song. 


JERRY'S JOURNAL 

America’s Evangelical Protestants pub- 
lish a number of respectable periodicals, 
but their hard-line cousins, known as 
Fundamentalists, have stumbled along 
journalistically with bitter broadsides, pe- 
destrian house organs and tabloids. Vir- 
ginia’s media-wise Pastor Jerry Falwell 
means to change all that. He is launching 
a new monthly, Fundamentalist Journal, 
and the September premiere issue has 
been distributed to 75,000 potential sub- 
scribers, Though leaden and overloaded 
with articles by staff members at Falwell’s 
college, seminary and church in Lynch- 
burg, Va., the magazine could be effective 
in rallying Fundamentalists and helping 
outsiders decode doctrinal intricacies. 
Falwell says the Journal is “totally differ- 
ent” from his other outlet, Moral Majority 
Report (circ. 550,000): “Whereas Moral 
Majority is strictly a political lobbying or- 
ganization, the Journal is totally a minis- 
try to Christians with no political com- 
mitments.” Nonetheless, future numbers 
will carry theologically pitched pieces on 
such controversies as abortion, school 
prayer and capital punishment. a 
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Staking a Fortune on “esata 
Despite the odds, Gannett starts USA Today, a national daily 





requent travelers often find them- 

selves facing an information gap. 
Though some savor getting to know a new 
area through its local newspapers, others 
dislike the parochialism of too many 
home-town stories. The nationally dis- 
tributed alternatives, the Wall Street 
Journal and the less universally available 
New York Times, are not exactly the 
lightest of reads. Starting this week in 
Washington, D.C., however, and perhaps 
eventually throughout America, there will 
be another choice: USA Today, a stream- 
lined, eye-catching and affordable (25¢) 
Monday-to-Friday daily paper from the 
nation’s biggest newspaper chain, the 
Gannett Co. USA Today's launch will 


Wall Street Journal's current 2 million 

Readers who buy this week’s Wash- 
ington-area press run of 200,000 copies a 
day will get a 40-page package including 
national and foreign news, a business 
section more consumer-oriented than the 
Journal's, extensive coverage of televi- 


gion, science and other “soft news,” plus 
lots of sports. Gannett promises to pro- 
vide a play-by-play of each run scored in 
every major league baseball game. To 
keep sojourners abreast of events back 
home, the paper has a two-page spread of 
news items from each of the 50 states, and 
a similar state-by-state summary of col- 
lege, school and amateur sports. The 





Inhis Washington, f D.C., office, Gannett Chief Allen Neuharth displays prototypes of USA Today 


The nation’s biggest newspaper chain risks a $50 million bid for the national limelight 


cost $20 million to $25 million, industry | 
analysts say, and the paper will require at 
least as much next year. Contends Gan- 
nett Chief Executive Allen Neuharth, 58: 
“A large segment of the public has a vora- 
cious appetite for information that is not 
being satisfied.” 

USA Today will expand successively 
into Atlanta, Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
Pittsburgh by early October; next year it 
is scheduled to enter ten more cities, in- 
cluding New York, Chicago and Los An- 
geles. The target audience is not city resi- 
dents. Instead, USA Today is aimed at: 
visitors, especially businessmen; people 
who have moved into a new region yet re- 
main interested in news and sports from 
their former homes; and suburbanites 
whose local dailies are just too local. Gan- 
nett seeks only a small fraction of current 
newspaper readers, but hopes to amass 
enough such “tack-on buys” to reach a 
circulation by 1987 of 2.35 million, vs. the 


clean makeup features sharply repro- 
duced color photos, charts and a vivid, 
detailed national weather map. 


he idea for USA Today, which now 

occupies 160,000 sq. ft. of a Rosslyn, 
Va., office tower overlooking the capital’s 
monuments, was nurtured about three 
years ago in a bungalow mere blocks 
away from Neuharth’s home in Cocoa 
Beach, Fla.; the Gannett team worked be- 
hind windows coated with reflective pa- 
per to discourage the curious. By April 
1981 the plan had progressed to prototype 
issues, which were mailed to public fig- 
ures, journalists and financial analysts for 
comment. Some of the reaction was pun- 
gent. Publisher Joe Murray of the Pulit- 
zer-prizewinning Lufkin, Texas, News re- 
turned his dummy issue after scrawling 
across the top, “Forget the whole thing.” 

The idea seemed especially daring for 
Gannett: The country’s sixth largest me- 





dia company (reported 1981 sales: $1.4 
billion), it specializes in small, mostly mo- 
nopoly markets. Of its 88 dailies, only 
three, including morning-evening combi- 





nations, have weekday circulations above | 


150,000. Some critics contend that the 


| new paper is a personal bid for recogni- 


| sion, briefer reports on the arts, law, reli- | 








tion by the driven maverick Neuharth; 
they find evidence even in the office 
suites of USA Today, which are decorated 
in black, white and gray, the only colors 
Neuharth wears in public. Says one Gan- 
nett insider: “It’s Al’s ego trip.” Responds 
Neuharth: “The decision was not glandu- 
lar, it was aided by research. And we will 
keep going only as long as we think we 
have a chance to succeed.” 

Part of the reason Gannett proceed- 
ed was that technology made it relatively 
cheap. By transmitting page proofs via 
satellite to pressrooms borrowed primari- 
ly from its own regional newspapers, USA 
Today has installed a production system 
for about $500,000 per printing center, vs. 
millions of dollars if it had built new fac- 
tories. Papers will be sold primarily 
through newsstands and vending boxes 
rather than costly, complex home deliv- 
ery. Most of the staff, and virtually all the 
executives, came from other Gannett pa- 
pers and were guaranteed that their old 
jobs would be held open at least through 
December. 

Alt a time when big-city newspapers 
across the country are in trouble (latest fa- 
tality: the Cowles-owned Buffalo Courier- 
Express, which last week was announced 
as scheduled to close Sept. 19), newspaper 
executives are inclined to applaud any 
new venture in the industry. But as Los 
Angeles Times Publisher Tom Johnson 
points out, “USA Today's success will be 
determined by a very tough public and by 
advertisers looking for the best possible in- 
crease in sales.” Business Analyst R. Jo- 
seph Fuchs of Kidder, Peabody and Co. 
Inc. rates USA Today's chances as “better 
than even.” John Morton of Lynch, Jones 
and Ryan notes that Gannett is at worst 
taking a gamble in which potential re- 
wards greatly exceed risks: “This is not an 


| enormous investment, it is like buying a 


moderate-size newspaper, and it promises 
an enormous return.” 

One big problem, says John Reidy of 
Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc., is “pic- 
turing the typical reader of USA Today. 
I'm not sure how clearly I see this 
ephemeral reader.” Neuharth counters 
that “there are millions of gypsies in this 
country, and if they are normal, they 
have retained an interest in the locations 
where they have lived or worked.” 

But Neuharth knows as well as any- 
one the odds on his gamble. No large, 


| general-interest daily has been launched 


successfully in this country since Long 
Island's Newsday, which debuted back 
in 1940. —By William A. Henry Ill. 
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"In my book, quality 
makes Smirnoff worth asking for 2% 









author of 


and 10 other 
best-sellers. 


“I weave webs 
of intrigue in my 
books, but when 
it comes to vodka, 
I’m easy to read. 


“Whenever I’m ina restaurant 
or bar, I simply ask for Smirnoff® vodka. Smirnoff. Specifically. 


“Why? Because no other vodka is filtered for purity and clarity 
the Smirnoff way. That’s what gives Smirnoff its ultimate quality. 
And when I spy Smirnoff at the bar, I know the people who pour it 
won't settle for less. That’s my kind of place. And drink. 


“Sure, Smirnoff may cost a little more, 
but in my book, quality always does.” 


There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 


ROBERT LUDLUM, 


The Parsifal Mosaic 
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The lowest in tar of all brands. 


